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MR. FORBES ROBERTSON IN HIS LATEST ROLE IN “MICE AND MEN” 


Mr. Robertson plays the part of Mark Embury, the scholar, in Mrs. Ryley's play at the Lyric 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Ad:lress, ‘Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE “TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months’ - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of * THE TaTLer,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLerR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SZE IN LONDON. * 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—First performance of 47ézon?, on February 1. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aiity Grey, at 8, Matinee on 
daturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—4/ter All, at 8.15. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. Special matinee Wednesday, Jan. 29, at 2.30. 
of A Cigarette Maker's Romance, 

Comedy (Panton Street, Hayinarket)--Morocco Bound, at 8.15. 
Matinee at 2.30, Wednesday, Jan. 29, and Saturday, Feb, 1. 

Criterion (Piccadilly)\—A4 Pair of Spectacles, at 8.45. Preceded 
at 8, by Ze Segued. Matinee on Saturday at 3. Special matinee 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—A Country Girl, at8. Matinee every 
Daturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Slie Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7xe Twin Sister, at 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7he Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton’s Peerage, at 8.30. 
Shock-headed Peter, and the Man Iho Stole the Castle, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidensees, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. Matineeson Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30, Extra Matinees Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 
at 6.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—First performance of UZysses, 

Feb. 1. 

Imperial (Westminster). A/d//e. Mars, at 8.30. 

Lyceum—Sierlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. 
on daturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A/ice and Men, at 8.15. First Matinee 
February 1, at 2.30, 

Princess's (Oxford Street)—7%e Broken Melody (Auguste Van 
Biene, the Actor-Musician), at 8.20. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Shar, at 8. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean street, Soho)—7he 
at 8.30. Matinee on saturday, at 


Matinee on 


Matinee 


led, at 8, A Patched-up Affai 

30, and every Wednesday and saturday following. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7he Willow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave You a Mason 2 at 9. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 4s Once in May. Matineeson Wednesday 
Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Iy Artful Valet, at 8.15. Followed by Sheer 
luck Fones, at 10.15. Matinees ot both pieces on Wednesday 
and Saturuay, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)— 7he 7yranny of Tears. 
Speci ul matinees every afternoon (except Saturday), at 2.30, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), “ Aladdin,’ at 2 and 8, 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 2 and 7. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) Badle¢ts— Gretna Green,” 
at 8.15, “‘Santa Claus,” at 10, and “ Soldiersof the King,” at 
10.45. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa/let-—** Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m. to 
Io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
Io to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Lulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyns ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week. ; Sunda: to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital - /ain Hali open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!/—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.j)— 
9 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
1otor1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by applic 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Monday Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (exeept Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Amnouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 15. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
di 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Hvery week 
day, g a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,), On Sundays only by 
order froin a Member. 
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Betts TRANSVAAL, LIMITED. 


Issued Capital £187,500 in Shares of £1 each fully paid. 


Last Dividend before the War 3s, per Share, or 
15 per cent. per annum, paid rath May, 1899. 

During the War the Company has never closed its 
premises, and has covered all its expenses and made a 
profit besides, 

Its principal Assets consist of the following :— 

Stand and Buildings, Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg, within few steps of kand Club, 
value about .. ne 66 56 an do 

Nine Stands, Houses and Stores, City and 
Suburban Township, Johannesburg, value 
about .. aD an on bo ere ie 

Stock in Trade and Cash, about es on 

27 claims first Deep Level of Sheba, valu 
about pb SD an Be 56 ee 

Two-thirds interest in 546 claims on Leeuw- 
poort, being Deeper Level of the East Rand 
Proprietary Mines, Ltd.,and Deep Level of the 
Cinderella Deep, East Rand Extension, East 
Rand Deep and Barnato Consolidated Mines, 
probable eventual value at £4,000 per claim .. 


30,000 


45,000 
30,000 


30,000 


2,184,000 


The ordinary business of the Company is in full work- 
ing operation, and in one department alone the Company 
has secured contracts which will require two years to 
complete, 

The Company represents Bell's Asbestos Company, 
Ltd., of London, and about twenty firms in England and 
America. 

The Company is introduced into France, and the 
necessary steps taken to quote the Shares on the Paris 
Bourse “en coulisse.” 


YCEUM. FIFTH MONTH, 
Every Eveninc at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLELTE in SHEKLOCK HOLMES 


ST. JAMES'S. 
EVERY EVENING, at 84°. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Preceded, at 8, by A: PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Matinées every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. _ 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely. 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MaTINEE Every WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10, 


[-ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


EENVE 


Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ay +» 9,000 .. -15,500 
AUGUSTE VICIORIA ,, +. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBiA +» 8,000 13,000 


” . 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day ot sailing, ts Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made tor their immediate 
embarkation with comtort anu despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +. 13,000 
PATRICIA - 50 +. 13,009 
PENNSYLVANIA _ Jo ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing ber.hs, etc., and tor turther particulars, ap, ly 
to THOMAS CLiFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, Lonaoi, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, &.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southumpton and Plymouth. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 


Tbe An ER 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 

Also Binding Cases for Vols. 1. and II, Price 2/6 each. 
The Index and Title Page for Vol, II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


VOLS. I.—VI. of 


THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers). 
18/6 ; 
Vols, I1.—VI. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 


THE eSiPiHCEsREs 
Price 12/6. 
Binding Cases for Vol. I., 3/6; Vols. II1.—VII., 2/6 each. 


VOL. VII. will be ready shortly. 


are on sale at 


Tue SPHERE OrFice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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THE WEDDING OF LAST WEEK 
The Marriage of Lady Helen Stewart and Lord Stavordale. 


An Only Son and an Only Daughter.—The marriage of Lady 
Helen Stewart, only daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry, with Lord Stavordale, only surviving son of the Earl and 


LORD STAVORDALE’S BRIDE 
Lady Helen Stewart, who was married last Saturday 


Countess of Ilchester, on Saturday last was certainly the smartest event 
of the kind society has witnessed since Edward VII. became king. 
The ceremony at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, was fixed for a quarter-past 
two, but at one o’clock there was a huge crowd all round the church 
and visitors began to arrive in quick succession, though the doors 
did not open till some fifteen or twenty minutes later. One 
indefatigable sightseer who stood triumphant in the porch announced 
that she had been waiting since ten o’clock, so she certainly merited 
a view of the stately young bride, who looked exceedingly well as she 
came slowly in on her father’s arm. The rich gown of satin with its 
lovely embroideries and her magnificent jewels suited Lady Helen’s 
patrician type of beauty. She wore the collar of pearls with diamond 
clasps given by the county of Durham, a diamond riviére, her father’s 
gift, diamond and pearl earrings, whilst the long diamond arrow, one 
of several presents from the Marchioness of Londonderry, was thrust 
through her hair and sparkled beneath the Brussels lace veil, which 
in its turn has been worn by Lady Londonderry and her sisters, the 
Dowager Lady Shrewsbury and Mrs. Gervase Beckett, whose tiny 
little daughter led the long procession of bridesmaids. In lieu of the 
popular lace or chiffon bridal gown the bride wore rich ivory satin 
embroidered in silver and with a flounce of Limerick lace. 


The Ten Bridesmaids.—Of the ten bridesmaids four were 
little children—Miss Marion and Miss Gladys Beckett and the 
Misses Margaret and Aline Beaumont, Lady Aline Beaumont’s 
daughters. They wore Empire frocks to the ground of old lace 
over quicksilver silk with shimmering sashes of gold matching 
their gold shoes and stockings. Like the elder  brides- 
maids their white felt hats were decked with such spring 
blossoms as white and yellow jonquils, and they carried golden 
baskets of the same flowers mixed with lilies of the valley. The 
remaining bridesmaids were Lady Muriel Fox Strangways, sister 
of the bridegroom ; Lady Edith Dawson, his cousin; Lady Viola 
Talbot and Miss Muriel Chaplin, cousins of the bride ; Miss Madeleine 
Stanley ; Lady Jeune’s daughter ; and Miss Eleanor Hicks-Beach, 
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daughter of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. They, too, wore gold sashes 
on their gowns of shimmering quicksilver silk and trimmings of 
narrow bands of Russian sable. In compliment to the pet name of 
“Birdie” by which the bride is always known each bridesmaid 
received from Lord Stavordale a diamond bird brooch ; each brooch 
was in the form of a different bird, a peacock, a swan, a cock, or 
quail heing cunningly fashioned in diamonds. 


Some of the Guests. — The Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who brought with them their 
elder daughter, Princess Margaret, were amongst those who signed 
the marriage register. Lord Salisbury came in with his daughter, 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain brought his wife. 
Lord and Lady Crewe were accompanied by the earl’s twin 
daughters, the Ladies Celia and Cynthia Crewe-Milnes, who had 
been bridesmaids at their sister’s wedding earlier in the week. 
Mrs. Gervase Beckett, in silver grey with chinchilla cape and toque 
of dull red velvet set around with salmon-hued picotees, gave the 
little bridesmaids many instructions as to their duties ; Lady Feo Sturt, 
all in dark green, flashed by ; the Marchioness of Londonderry was 
in palest grey crépe de chine and panne with Valenciennes lace ; 
whilst Lady Ilchester wore biack over white and a white toque. 


The Wedding Ceremony.—The wedding favours of fresh violets 
and lilies of the valley mounted with a scrap of emblematic myrtle 
were distributed to the guests as they arrived in the church, and the 
ceremony was performed by the Primate of Ireland (who has tied 
the nuptial knots of three brides of high degree within the last few 
days) assisted by the Rev. H. A. V. Boddy and the Rey. J. Storrs, 
whilst Lord Hyde attended the bridegroom as best man. Quite 
early in the afternoon Lord Stavordale and his bride left London- 
derry House, where the reception was held, for Ingestre, Stafford, lent 
by the bride’s uncle, the Earl of Shrewsbury, for the honeymoon, 
Lady Stavordate travelled in a beautiful gown of creamy cloth with 
touches of gold anda border of sable, large picture hat to match 
with cream feathers and sable, and the beautiful sable set given by 
her mother as well as a sable cape given by Mr. and Mrs. Dunville 
of Redburn, co Down. The presents were exceptionally numerous 
and set out to fullest advantage in the stately ball-room. Different 
fans filled one 
large case, whilst 
a quantity of 
jewels occupied 
another, the mag- 
nificent Antrim 
diamonds given 
by Lord London- 
derry and _ the 
Countess of II- 
chester’s superb 
set of emerald 
diamonds claim- 
ing the most 
attention. The 
King and Queen 
each signed the 
card which  ac- 
companied _ their 
caduceus brooch 
in diamonds, 


THE BRIDE'S DRESS 


VEGUE Hl eld eaae 


Mrs. Langtry 


MR. PAUL KESTER 


Author of Mademoiselle Mars, produced at the Imperial 
on Saturday 


Mrs. Langtry’s Cleverness.—Mrs. Lang- 
try is an exceedingly clever woman, [| have 
heard one of her friends declare that if she 
had been a man she might now have been 
representing us at some foreign court with 
extreme ingenuity. Artistically she has a fine 
sense, for she has built by far the most 
beautiful theatre in London, and she has 
dressed her two initial productions there 
with the finest taste. But she does not know 
a good play from a bad one, and in the art of 
acting she remains the eternal amateur—with 
some engaging qualities. 


Where Paul Kester comes in.—The selec- 
tion of Mr. Paul Kester’s play, A7ademoiselle 
Mars, isa case in point. Mr. Kester is nota 
great dramatist ; he is not even a skilled show- 
man. ‘True his play, Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, has scored, outliving Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s version of the same subject, but I 
venture to think that three-fourths of its 
success is to be attributed to the personal 
charm of Miss Julia Neilson. Mrs. Langtry, 
on the other hand, though endowed as we all 
know with an extraordinary fascination in 
real life, has no personality on the stage. She 
can never do anything for her author. It is 
he who has to make her, and Paul Kester 
cannot do that. 


The Play.—In Mademoiselle Mars Mr. 
Kester has asked her and her colleagues to stage 
. Napoleon Bonaparte. He saw how M. Sardou 
managed it in A/adame Sans-Géne and so 
he converted the laundress into a play-actress, 
Mdlle. Mars; and he might have scored a 
success if he had got a comedienne as 
resourceful as Madame Réjane. But he has 
got only Mrs. Langtry, and for that reason 
there is nothing to carry off the essential 
crudeness of his work. 


The Story.—The play covers a period of 
seventeen years, beginning in the garden of 
the Duchess d’Aumont at Marseilles in 1794, 
where Napoleon, the cashiered officer, is eating 
his heart out. We are then transported to 
Dresden in 1811, where Mdlle. Mars is acting 
beneath the glower of the artilleryman now 
turned Emperor (with a paunch). Madlle, 
Mars’s old friend, the Duke d’Aumont (Mr. 
Frank Dyall), is supposed to be plotting 
against the Emperor and is arrested, while 
Mdlle. Mars is deposed by her rival, Mdlle. 
Leverd (Miss Madge McIntosh), and ordered 
to betake herself to Switzerland. By a ruse, 
in whicha heart-shaped muff figures, she gets 
the Leverd dismissed and the duke pardoned. 


Langfier 


MISS BEATRICE FORBES ROBERTSON 


Who plays the part of Pauline Bonaparte 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AS 


Ellis 
“NAPOLEON ” 


In the first act of Mademoiselle Mars 


Napole n Bonaparte - 
Duke d’Aumont - 


Fouché - 
Talleyrand - 


Gov-rnor of Marseilles 


Ta'ma - 


BaronGé ard - - 


Sergeant Bib 
Constant - 


Moreau - 


Herr Ebel (costumier) 
Captawm Terneaux, A.D.C,. 
Baron de Lomentc, A.D.C. -_ 


Félix - - 
Pans - - 


Empress Marie ! ouise 
Madame Bonaparte 
Eliza Bonaparte 


Pauline Bonaparte 


Duchess d'At 


Toinette - 
Mdile, Mars 


Malle, Leverd - E 


THE CAST OF 
By Paul Kester. 


January 25. 


Andrets Bertal (comedian) 


. Lewis Waller 

. Frank Dyall 

. Edward O'Neill 

. Robert Farquharson 

. Charles Goodhart 

. Gordon Doone 

. W. Gayer Mackay 

. T. N. Walter 

. Henry Lesmere 

. Ernest Mayne 

. Tom Heslewood 

. Frederick Volpé 

. Lionel Walsh 

. Wingold Lawrence 

. Maturin 

Charles Ross 

Miss May Taverner 
Miss Ina Goldsmith 
Miss Dorothy Hammond 
_jf Miss Beatrice Forbes 

Robertson 
Miss Lena Halliday 
Miss Madge )cIrtosh 
Miss Muriel Ashwynne 
Mrs. Langtry 


ot = - 


“mont 


‘MADEMOISELLE MARS” 


Produced at the Imperial Theatre, 
The play produced by Mr. Louis Calvert 
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in a Napoleon Play at the Imperial. 


"lis 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of Pilkerton's I eerage, produced at the 
Garrick on Monday 


Unfortunately there is not a thrill in the 

whole plot, for Mr. Kester has not 
underlined any one motive. We scarcely know 
whether Napoleon was fascinated by Mdlle. 
Mars or whether that lady was devoted to 
the duke. The whole thing is knocked 
together with a hammer and tack. It is as 
though a little army had been set in motion 
with no general and no plan of campaign. 
Indeed, the distinguishing note of the play is 
one of complete aimlessness. i 


The Acting.—With such material it is 
not astonishing that the acting is of a com- 
parat vely poor quality. In the general 
aimlessness there is a lack of the leader, an 
inspirer, who can pull the little army together. 
Mr. Waller, usually so virile, has really little 
chance as Napoleon inasmuch as the little 
corporal has a very indefinite 7é/e to play. 
He puts a brave face on it, but the part is 
ineffective. Nor must we look to the leading 
lady for help. She makes frequent entries 
and walks through divers scenes, but there is 
an absence of purpose about it all, for the 
dramatic surprise never comes off. Indeed, 
it would have needed a much more competent 
actress than Mrs, Langtry to bring unity to 
Mr. Kester’s patchy scheme. To me there 
was but one bright moment in the play, 
and that was when Miss Leatrice Forbes 
Robertson made her exit in the end of the 
first act. That little look of hers over her 
shoulder showed that this girl is going to make 
a good actress. Mr, O’Neill’s Fouché was 
excellent in his mordant manner. 


The Mounting.—The play is set in a 
most teautiful frame. Nothing could be 
better than the dresses, for that is a region in 
which Mrs. Langtry can be supreme. Her 
own frocks are perfect in their good taste, and 
those of her colleagues are exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The scenery, too, is good. It is 
the play itself that is so unsatisfactory. 


The Week’s Bill.—Playgoers are having a 
very busy week. On Monday we trooped to the 
Lyric to see Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Robertson in 
Mrs. Ryley’s new play, Alice and Men; last 
night it was the Garrick, with Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s comedy, Pélkertonw’s Peerage; to- 
night The Tyranny of Tears is revived at 
Wyndham’s ; and Ulysses comes on Saturday. 
On Monday night Mr. Augustus Thomas’s 
play, Arizona, goes on at the Adelphi. It 
forms one of the topographical series which 
he has written and of the quality of which we 
had a good sample in Alabama. J. M. B. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 
The First Vaccinator.—Now that every other man in the street 
is displaying a vaccinated arm the fact may be recalled that the 
honour of having first discovered and practised vaccination does not 


THE FIRST VACCINATOR 
Mr. Benjamin Jesty, who tried the experiment twenty-two years before Jenner 


rest with Jenner as is generally believed. In 1774, or twenty-two 
years before Jenner’s experiments which demonstrated that “the 
cow-pox protects the human constitution from the infection of small- 
pox,” a jolly Dorsetshire farmer, Mr. Benjamin Jesty, vaccinated his 
wife, his children, and himself. In that year the village of Yetmin- 
ster, where Jesty’s farm was located, was ravaged by a dreadful 
epidemic of the disease, and Mr. Jesty made it the occasion for putting 
into practice a long-cherished theory of his, namely, that persons— 
dairymaids, cowmen, &c.—who had suffered from cow-pox rarely 
contracted small-pox. The farmer’s inoculation was so strong 
that his patients were prostrated with high fever, and the local 
doctor, who thought that he was dealing with a family of mad persons, 
warned the bucolic operator that further experiments of the kind 
might get him into trouble. However, the patients soon recovered, 
and though all were exposed to the disease none took it then or 
thereafter. 


A Patroness of Music.—Mrs. Sam Lewis—the widow of the 
cheery little financier of Cork Street and perhaps the richest woman 
in England—has just returned to London from a stay in Switzerland. 
Mrs. Lewis, one of the handsome Miss Davises of Dublin, has for 
many years past been a supporter of Italian opera and is a familiar 
figure at Covent Garden. She is, like other members of her family 
(one of her sisters is “‘ Hope Temple,” the well-known composer), an 
accomplished musician, and most interesting musical and artistic 
folks are to be met at her house in Grosvenor Square or her 
charming riverside residence at Maidenhead. Mrs. Lewis will 
shortly leave the corner house in Grosvenor Square so long occupied 
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by her and her late husband—not a very roomy one by the way— 
and will move to No. 16, the lease of which she has acquired, and 
in which she is making many improvements. Whether the house 
holds any of those historic associations with which this square, built 
at the end of the seventeenth century, is full I cannot say ; in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Lewis’s present house I believe a former 
Earl of Derby was married to the beautiful Miss Farren, the actress, 
who then resided in Green Street. Mrs. Lewis in her new house 
will have for a near neighbour another very wealthy widow, Mrs. 
Benyon, whose husband spent such large sums in connection with 
Church matters. 

Japs as Fencers.—The annual conversazione of the Japan 
Society, which is to be held on the evening of the 31st inst. at the 
galleries of the Royal Institution, Piccadilly, promises to be of unusual 
interest. By kind permission of Lieut.-Commander Hazame of his 
Imperial Japanese Majesty’s destroyer, Shira Kumo (“ White 
Cloud”), some members of his crew will give a display of Japanese 
fencing with the two-handed sword during the evening. Such a 
display has never before been given in England. The sailors will 
wear the correct old fencing costume of Japan, and their ferocious 
attacks and war cries and the “crowing” of the victors should 
prove a distinctly novel attraction. The Japanese Minister and 
Baroness Hayashi will receive the guests in person at 9.30. 


Dinner to Dr. Jessopp.—A most interesting dinner was given by 
the London Society of East Anglians to Dr. Jessopp, the well-known 
author, the other evening. The chair was taken by Sir F. Lacy 
Robinson, and among those present were Prince Dhuleep Singh, Sir 
Alfred Gaselee, and several members of Parliament. Mr. Edward 
Clodd eulogised Dr. Jessopp and his great literary achievement in a 
very interesting speech, and altogether a very pleasant compliment 
was very gracefully conveyed to a clergyman and a writer who has 
had but too little recognition for the number of works that he has 
produced. 

Dr. Jessopp sees a Ghost.—I suppose that there are more 
people, however, who know Dr. Jessopp by his association with a 
famous ghost story than there are who know him from his work as a 
clergyman or as a writer. Years ago he contributed to the 
Atheneum an experience that had just come to him. He had 
been seated at a table in his study, busily engaged in research, 
when a man in priestly garb moved out of space and sat down beside 
him, placing one of 
his hands on the 
table. Dr. Jessopp 
explained very for- 
cibly that he was 
quite wide awake, 
that he had neither 
indigestion nor was 
he inclined to over 
much dreaming. 
He distinctly saw 
the figure and noted 
the white, veined 
hand that rested on 
the table. He does 
not appear to have 
attempted conver- 
sation with the 
spirit before it de- 
parted. This ghost 
story of the doctor’s 
was the subject of 
infinite comment at 
the time and ex- 
planations were 
many. But the 
Psychical Research 
Society had then 
no existence, and a 
golden opportunity 
for semi - scientific 
investigation was 
lost. 
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London Society of East Anatians. 


Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 


Rector of Scarning, Norfolk, 


Tn recognition of the value and 
charm of bis Literary Services. 


Empire Hall, Crocadero Restaurant, 


Monday, January 20th, 1902. 


Chairman « « Sir F. Cacy Robinson, K.¢.B. 
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The Longest Cruise on Record.—The 
honour of taking the longest cruise on record 
belongs to H.M.S. Dédo, which returned to 
Chatham a few weeks back after a continuous 
voyage of more than 55,000 miles. This 
ocean tramping began in May, 1898, when the Dido went to Las 
Palmas. Immediately on her return she was sent to the Medi- 
terranean, and in December, 1899, she took Lord Kitchener from 
Malta to Gibraltar at a speed of eighteen knots an hour to join 
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HUMOUR IN HIEROGLYPHICS 


Mr. Harry Furniss as a lecturer 


Lord Roberts on his way to South Africa. After this she left at 
about twenty-four hours’ notice for Hong Kong and _ covered 
10,000 miles at a speed of 163 knots an hour. When she returned 
to England she had completed a period of constant active service 
of more than three and a half years. 


M.P.’s Extras.—A curious parliamentary return issued last 
week gives a list of the members of the House of Commons who are 
in receipt of public money. There was a time when the “ Extra- 
ordinary Black Book,” with its list of placemen and pensioners, used 
to create a sensation, but nowadays the list is curious rather than 
startling. The Right Hon. C. R. Spencer has a yearly allowance 
of £6 Is. tod. as captain of the 1st Volunteer Battalion of the 
Northamptonshire Regiment, while Sir Andrew Agnew is in receipt 
of £9 16s. 3d. as his pay as a lieutenant in the Ayrshire and 
Galloway Volunteer Artillery. The most modest of the military 
M.P.’s in handling public money is Mr. O. Partington, who although 
a captain in the rst Volunteer Battalion of the Cheshire Regiment is 
granted the meagre sum of £1 4s. only as his allowance. 


A Tailor’s Discovery.—A London tailor who numbers several City 
clerks among his customers claims to have made a curious discovery. 
In fitting anyone who has done years of desk work he invariably 
finds it necessary to allow fora clearly-marked indentation immediately 
below the left breast, and this is more or less pronounced according 
to the length of time the customer. has served -at the desk. He 
ascribes the phenomenon to the posture one assumes when writing, 
and for a similar reason the padding in the shoulders has to be 
aljusted with the nicest discrimination. The tailor’s powers of 
observation are somewhat suggestive of Sherlock Holmes. 


Phonographic Evidence.—A young concert-singer in Paris lately 
applied to the police for a warrant against her lover, who she 
asserted had frequently threatened to kill her. The young man 
indignantly denied the charge, and in the absence of confirmatory 
evidence the police commissary could not convict him, The girl 
thereupon thought herself of an expedient, and about an hour later 
returned to the station with a witness in the shape of a phonograph. 
She explained that her lover’s threat had been made while she was 
singing into her phonograph, and it had occurred to her that the 
incriminating words might have crept into the instrument in the 
midst of her song. This proved to be the case, and she had no 
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difficulty in reproducing the same before the 
commissary of police. Unfortunately the 
sto-y breaks off here, and one is left in doubt 
as to what happened to the young man who 
was rude enough to interrupt his charmet’s 
singing with threats to take her life. Or was it the singing which 
led to the threats ? 


The Raising of Regiments.— We have gone back to something 
like the o!d system of raising troops by letters of service. A letter of 
service was a written authority issued by the Secretary for War 
empowering any officer or individual to raise soldiers, within a 
certain time, and on special conditions. Scostmen in former days 
greatly helped the country in this way because of their extraordinary 
territorial influence, and at present they are no less powerful— 
witness the case of the Scottish Horse. The Duke of Atholl was 
largely instrumental in raising three and a half squadrons in the 
spring; in June he started and sent to the front two squadrons, 
solely on his own account. A third being needed it was raised, 
and the Adjutant-General expressed his delight at the promptness 
of the response to the call to arms. His grace replicd that if 
necessary a fourth squadron could be raised in a fortnight. The 
squadron was wanted and authorised, and was created in seven 
days. It is now on its way to South Africa. 


A King and a Cameron.—For a fit parallel to the work of the 
Duke of Atholl we must go back almost a century. In 1793 Alan 
Cameron of Erracht, Inverness, who had fled Scotland because he 
had killed his opponent in a duel, returned and found that his faults 
were forgiven, and his services as a soldier-raiser were gladly accepted. 
Within a few months he had raised more than 700 men—the 79th 
Cameron Highlanders. He was their head, and like the Tusk 
would bear no brother near the throne. He refused to ailow the 
King himself to interfere. His Majesty had that curious w.sh 
to draft the 79th which from time to time caused so much annoyance 
to the regiment. Not long after the 79th were raised there was a 
proposal to draft them into four other 1egiments. Cameron saw the 
Commander-in-Chief and bluntly told him that to draft the 
regiment was more than the Sovereign dare do. ‘‘ The King, my 
father,” replied the duke, “ will certainly send the regiment to the 
West Indies.” ‘You may tell the King, your father,” retorted 
the colonel hotly, “ that be may send the regiment to hell if he 
likes, and [’ll go at the head of them, but he daurna draft us.” The 
79th were not drafted. The Scottish Horse, nominally headed by the 
duke, are, of course, absolutely at the command of his Majesty Edward 
VIL, and the Marquis of Tullibardine would head them anywhere. 
Born on December 15, 1871, he entercd the Blues from the Militia, 
and was specially employed with the Egyptian Army in 1898, during 
the Nile Expedition, was present at the Atbara and Khartoum, and 
was mentioned in despatches and awarded the D.S.O. 


Many Happy Returns to.—/anwary 29: Prince Augustus 
1887; Duke of Abruzzi, 1873; 


William of Prussia, Lord 
Tweeddale, 1826; 
Frederic H. Cowen, 
1852. January 30: 
Prince Boris of Bul- 
garia, 1894; Lady 
Elizabeth Legge, 
Lord Conyngham, 
1883; Lord Dun- 
leath, 1854. January 


31: Lord Bolton, 
1845; Lord Lich- 
field, 1856; Lord 


Berkeley, 1865 ; Sir 
Bruce Seton, 1836. 
February 1: Coun- 
tess Helena Gleichen, 
Lady Rachel Saun- 
derson ; Miss Clara 
Butt ; General Sir 
Seymour Blane, 
1833, February 2: 
Duchess Charlotte 
of Oldenburg; Lord 
Ashtown, 1868; Sir 


AN UNOFFICIAL EARL—MR. A. H. MATHEW 
Who is claiming the ear!dom of Llandaff, but has 


William White, not yet established his claim 
1845; Sir David 
Fraser, 1825. February 3:° Lord Salisbury, 1830; Lord 


Macnaghten, 1830; Lord Bradford, 1845; Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
1841. February 4: Lady Elizabeth Keppel; Lord Cecil 
Manners, 1868; Dr. Fearon, 1841. 
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Exercise for Townsmen. —- The extra- 
ordinary success of the Fencing Club and the 
difficulty in consequence of getting into it are 
due to the need especially felt by dwellers in 
towns for exercise to be obtained easily. 
Fencing exercises every muscle in the body. Half-an-hour with the 
foils will do a man more good than a three hours’ walk, while 
the saving of time and very often of boredom is immense. Even 

~ Mr. Kipling could not object to this kind of play, fora man who fences 
daily, whether he be an expert or a mere medium, is likely to be in 
better condition and, therefore, more capable than 
another who takes his exercise in walking along 
Piccadilly or round a billiard table. There is 
room for many more fencing clubs. 


Charming Little Spa.—It is curious how Spa 
has lost favour as a “cure” resort among smart 
English people, and yet it is one of the most 
delightful little towns in Europe and one of the 
brightest and gayest. The municipality is ex- 
tremely enterprising, and the secretary of the 
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How Lord Charles Beresford Keeps Up 
to Date.—It must be a matter of astonish- 
ment to many how Lord Charles Beresford 
keeps himself posted up in the most minute 
details, not only concerning every warship in 
the British Navy, from a vessel of the line of battle class right down 
to the latest torpedo-boat, but also with respect to the navies of 
foreign countries. This is surprising enough when Lord Charles 


is at home, but one would think he would get a little out of touch 
The fact is that both at Park Gate House 


whilst on active service. 


casino, M. Jules Crehay, is a veritable miracle 
of courtesy and attention to the wants and re- 
quirements of all visitors. The Hotel d’Orange 
is known to many as a temple of the haute 
cuisine, and the graduated walks among the 
woods on the hills are a joy and a delight either 
in summer or winter. Anight or two can very 
pleasantly be put in at gay little Brussels on the 
way, where the smart little opera house is always 
an attraction and a perfect model of what an 
opera house should be. 


Fan Football.—By next winter, it seems, 
ping-pong is to be superseded by table football. 
This latest form of exercise for ‘“oafs” who 
object to mud is played, like ping-pong, on an 
ordinary dining table, and requires no more com- 
plicated apparatus than two miniature goal-posts, 
a pair of fans, and a small ball exactly like a 
child’s air balloon, except that it is no larger than a crab apple. The 
object of the game is to fan the ball through one’s opponent’s goal- 
posts, while the opponent, of course, does his best to defend his own 
goal and attack at the same time. As a pastime fan football is 
even less robust than ping-pong, but its inventor claims for it that it 
is far more scientific. Perhaps before next Christmas we may have 
a Fan Football League Tournament at the Royal Aquarium and cup 
ties at the Queen’s Hall and the Crystal Palace. 


A Reminiscence of Charles Dickens.—I fancy that the above is 
one of the most interesting curios relating to Charles Dickens that 
has been seen in our time. The simple businesslike telegram seems 
charged with the hurry and agitation that must have reigned at 
Gadshill on that fateful morning. Holdsworth, to whom the tele- 
gram was despatched, was the faithful book-keeper in the A// the 


Victor Hugo 
WEIRD-LOOKING 


Ex-President Kruger 
THESE 


Year Round office, whence he daily issued the numbers of the 
popular journal to the dealers. He continued with it under its 
various vicissitudes and changes of hands. The two physicians 
mentioned I knew very well; they both attained great fame later, 
Russell being created a baronet. Both were specialists in paralysis 
and nervous diseases. I have a dim recollection of Reynolds telling 
me that he had attended, but of this 1am not certain. Sir John 
Russell died in May, 1896, Radcliffe in June, 1889. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


The telegram which was sent by his son to Mr. Holdsworth announcing that his father was 


dangerously ill 


on Ham Common and in Lower Berkeley Street Lord Charles has 
a remarkable system of recording every single warship, great and 
small, that is launched, and photographs are procured as well as 
technical drawings, and all available facts and figures. 

Lord Charles’s Right-hand Man.—These things are seen to by 
Mr. Macdonald, Lord Charles’s hard-working secretary, who has all 
the warships of the world literally at his fingers’ ends, and is ready 
at a moment’s notice to place them at his master’s. Moreover, all 
the great contractors like Armstrongs, Vickers-Maxim, Cammell, 
and John Brown constantly send him data of every kind, ranging 
from new experiments with big guns to the making of armour-plates. 

A Piccadilly Agent on Coronation Letting. — According to a 
Piccadilly firm of house agents the demand for furnished houses 
outside Mayfair and the best part of Belgravia will not be very 


President Faure 


Napoleon Bonaparte 
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much greater than usual, and very high rents will only obtain in 
isolated cases for exceptional houses in those districts. At present 
the demand is hardly heyond the normal. The two Jubilee proces- 
sions appealed enormously to the sentiment of the people—it is 
doubtful whether the approaching coronation can appeal any more 
strongly to the desire to witness it— and taking the last Jubilee proces- 
sion as a guide it is anticipated that seats will range from a guinea to 
ten guineas, and rooms from twenty guineas to 500 guineas. 


THE TATLER 


A Very Great Auk.—I give here a photo- 
graph of the long-extinct great auk, one of 
whose eggs, of which not more than seventy- 
three are now known to exist, was sold in 
London recently for the sum of 240 guineas, 
The prices which these ornithological rarities have fetched during 
the last séventy years or so are very interesting. In 1830 the 


ONE OF THE GREAT AUKS IN THE NORWICH CASTLE MUSEUM 


market price was not more than 5s. or 6s, at the outside, whilst since 
that time the increasing value of these eggs is well illustrated by the 
following prices which individual specimens have realised: £18, 
20 guineas, £24, £30, £60, 160 guineas, £168, £180, £225, £280, 
£315, and £330 15s. The portrait is taken from a photograph of 
one of these interesting birds which has been for many years in 
the magnificent collection at the Norwich 
Castle museum. 


Candidate for Dewsbury.—The Conserva- 
tive candidate for Dewsbury, Mr. Joseph Haley, 
is one of the numerous rug manufacturers who 
abound in what is known as the heavy woollen 
district of Yorkshire. He is immensely popular, 
has been three times in succession Mayor of 
Dewsbury, and is known everywhere as “ Joe” 
Haley. Like most Yorkshiremen he is intensely 
proud of the particular quarter of the county to 
which he belongs, and has been known when 
writing to a friend in Leeds to address the 
envelope ‘‘ Leeds, near Dewsbury.” He has 
several irons in the fire and was at one time 
part proprietor of Yorkshire Chat. 

The Ping-pong Widow.—Ajprofos of a 
paragraph in THE TATLER recently on the 
ping-pong ear, a correspondent suggests ‘ the 
ping-pong widow” as a phrase likely to soon 
take active service in our language. The ping- 
pong widow sees little or nothing of her spouse. 
After swallowing a hasty lunch or dinner he 
starts straight for the club—the ping-pong club 
—with a racket under his arm and a wild look 
in his eyes, while his sole conversation consists 
of snatches of talk in his sleep about “ smashes” 
and ‘half-volleys.” 
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Members’ Wives and the Coronation.— 
The wives of members of Parliament have at 
length had their minds set finally at ease with 
regard to their attendance at the coronation... 
_ Last week the Earl Marshal intimated to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons that he had received King 
Edward’s command to issue invitations to such members of the - 
House and their wives who may wish to be present at the coronation. 
Members whose wives desire to atténd have only to write their names 
in a book at the Speaker’s secretary’s office before February-15 to 
make sure of a seat on receiving an invitation. 


An Arctic Newspaper.—The most northern newspaper in the 
world is probably the Spztzbergen Gazette, which is published, as its 
name implies, on the island of Spitzbergen. It appears weekly 
during the months of July and August and spasmodically during 
September, when it begins to hibernate until the following summer. 
Its last number is published when the last tourist steamer leaves 
the island. Its size is to in. by 12 in., and it has four pages, of 
which three are filled with local news and personal paragraphs about 
the visitors and one page is devoted to advertisements. It has the 
further unique distinction of being printed in three languages— 
English, Norwegian, and German—the pages being divided into 
three columns for this purpose. 


Following the Sun.—The inevitable effect of the development 
of travel is to make people go farther and farther afield every winter, 
and the great Canadian Pacific Railway, will tell you that former 
winter visitors to the Engadine are now encountered in dozens at 
the delightful C.P.R. hotel at Banff in the Rockies, where every 
kind of delight is procurable, from bear hunting to mountaineering 
with Swiss guides specially brought from the Valais and the 
Oberland by Mr. Archer Baker. Then, again, people who went to 
Cannes, Nice, and San Remo now go as far afield as the West 
Indies by the Royal Mail, whilst Cairo itself is now hardly remote 
enough for the Egypt-goers, who are now hiring dahabeahs in 
increasing numbers and going up almost as far as Khartoum—where 
there is now quite a tolerable hotel—under the inevitable auspices 
of Cook. 


An Urgently-needed ‘‘ Tube.”—A correspondent asks in tones of 
evident irritation why tubes have been projected and carried out 
here, there, and everywhere, leaving the greatest of all of them 
undone. He points out that you can get from Clapham to the 
“ Angel,” from the Bank anywhere along the Oxford Road as far as 
Shepherd’s Bush; from Waterloo Station to the City, and sooner 
or later from Baker Street to Waterloo, and from Brompton to 
Piccadilly. But—our correspondent asks—where is the tube from, 
say, Hyde Park Corner to Piccadilly, thence to Charing Cross, 
down the line of the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, Queen Victoria Street, and on to Liverpool Street? Is it a 
case of ask Mr. Yerkes? 


IN WORCESTERSHIRE 
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The Passing of a Great Victorian Poet—Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 


Mr. De Vere's favourite portratt by Mrs. Cameron 
BORN JANUARY 10, 1814 DIED JANUARY 20, 1902 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere has died with far less of national mourning than would have been his lot a few years back. A friend of 
Wordsworth and of Coleridge, of Sir Henry Taylor and Coventry Patmore, he was born at Curragh Chase, co. Limerick, and he 
made Ireland his home for the greater part of his life. ‘* The Search after Proserpine” and “ The Sisters” are his best-known poems 
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Lord Grey’s New Public-house.—The 
“Grey Arms,” which has just been opened at 
South Broomhill, Northumberland, is the first 
public-house built in that county under the 
Public-house Trust with which Lord Grey’s 
name is associated. The main points wherein it differs from the 
common or garden public-house are that any profits over five per 
cent. are to be devoted to public purposes, and that the manager is 


THE 


LORD GREY’S NEW PUBLIC-HOUSE 


Which has just been opened in Broomhill, Northumberland 


“GREY ARMS,” 


to have no personal interest in the sale of intoxicants. Tea, coffee, 
and light refreshments are to be supplied as well as spirits and beer, 
and gambling is strictly prohibited. The ‘Grey Arms,” in fact, 
does not represent any teetotal faddism but rather a practical 
attempt to provide the working classes with a congenial club. 


An Anomaly of Precedence.—Many of our rules with regard to 
precedence are curious and sometimes unjust. One of these is that 
when a cousin or a nephew succeeds to a peer, as in the case of the 
Dukes of Portland and Hamilton and the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
the brothers and sisters are raised to the rank and precedence which 
they would have held if their father had succeeded instead of their 
brother, but nothing is done for the widowed mother. In the case, 
for instance, of the present Hereditary Great Chamberlain (Lord 
Cholmondeley) his sisters were given the rank and precedence of 
marquis’s daughters and became Lady Marcia, Lady Mabel, Lady 
Eva, but their mother, Mrs. Cholmondeley, remained Mrs., though 
she would have been marchioness had her husband lived. 


A Ping-pong Clubhouse.—It is quite obvious, now that table 
tennis has reached the dignity of a national sport, there ought 
to bea London centre for it. This would be best supplied by a 
clubhouse in the ordinary club region, which should be run on much 
the same lines as Prince’s Athletic Club. There should be all the 
conveniences of an ordinary clubhouse and in addition a good 
supply of match tables. Here show exhibitions and tournaments 
could be played off. Here the champion of Brixton might meet the 
champion of Belgravia in a friendly way to arrange or settle a match. 
If some suites of bedrooms could be included how convenient it 
would be for country players when they came up for London tourna- 
ments. 


Ping-pong Dress.—At a recent fancy-dress ball a lady went as 
‘‘Ping-pong,” and the dress was much admired. The skirt was 
completely covered with large scales of different coloured silk cut in 
the shape of the head of a ping-pong bat, and further trimmed with 
festoons of pompons to represent the balls. The bodice was 
similarly decked with smaller scales and smaller pompons. From 
each shoulder rose a ping-pong bat made like a fan of hand-painted 
silk stretched over wire. A similar one rose from the lady’s hair as 
a head-dress, and some dozen pins with heads shaped like tiny ping- 
-pong bats were stuck in her chevelure by way of further ornament. 
Another ping-pong bat of silk beautifully painted formed her fan. 
It was said that the dress had been made entirely at home and she 
had painted all the fans or bats herself. The effect was very pretty. 


A Companion Picture. —Here is a suggestion for a companion dress 
fora man. Take an ordinary suit of old dress clothes that is almost 
worn out and invest in some silk (or sateen, which will be cheaper) 
of different colours. The silk or sateen is to be cut out into the 
- shape of ping-pong bats of different sizes according to requirements. 
One or two (according to size) are to be sewn smoothly on each of 
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the coat-tails, one on each shoulder-piece, 
one in the middle rising from the waist 
buttons, and one or more on the breast 
and sides. The facings are to be powdered 
with small bats to match. The trousers are 
to be cut down to knee breeches, and these and the waistcoat are 
to be powdered with circular patches of white to represent the 
balls. A festoon of pompons will form epaulettes, another will 
represent a buch of seals at the waist, a retriever may take the 
place of a sword, and bunches of pompons at the knees will finish 
off the knee breeches. Silk stockings of suitable colour and shoes 
with real ping-pong balls instead of buckles will complete the dress 
at one end, and a turban cap composed of netting of coloured string 
will finish it off at the other. If anyone realises this suggestion 
I hope he will send me a photograph for publication, 


The Bicyclist Providence.—Bicycling has entirely gone out as a 
fashionable craze, which is a good thing—except for the company 
promoters—but as a sport and an exercise it was never more popular 
than it is now. Anyone who doubts this has only to go along 
the Bath road, the Oxford road, the Portsmouth road, or any 
other great thoroughfare on Saturday, and he will be convinced of 
his error, Great flights of cyclists may be seen in long procession, 
and they have brought fortune to many cottagers on the roadside in 
the most unexpected manner. 


A Cyclists’ Rest.—On the road between Clevedon and Bristol, 
for instance, half-way between both, was a small wayside public- 
house of the most limited kind. A lady living near who took an 
interest in the publican’s wife said, “ Why don’t you cater for cyclists ? 
Get some decent whisky, some bottles of lemonade and soda water, 
make some provision for tea, put up some rough chairs and tables in 
your garden, and hang outa sign.” The woman took the advice 
and soon had a thriving trade. Similarly dozens of cottagers on the 
Bath road have erected sheds against their fences, just a counter 
and a cover, and with a limited provision of lemonade and ginger 
beer, cakes and oranges, provide at a good profit for the wants of an 
ever-increasing number of cyclists, especially on Sundays, when 
many rural public-houses refuse to open to travellers out of hours. 


Che Mational Anthem... 


Our National Anthem is unworthy of us as Englishmen; besides, it is not 
purely English, but a servile plagiarism from a French Song written in honour of 
Louis XIV., about 200 years. ago :— 

“Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Qun’é jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux.” &c, 
See “Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy.”’ Vol. 1, p. 107. Paris, 1842, 


Our National Anthem is as follows:~— 


God save our gracious. King, 
Long live our noble King, 
_ God save the King: 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long. to reign over us: 
God save the King. . 


0 Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

_ And make them fall: 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On Thee our hopes we fix: 

God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleased to pour; 
Long may he reign: 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


I_ order to comply with the laws of-rbyme, the last verse must bé sung thus:— 


} false rhyme,—“ King ’*and “ King.” 


.. send him,’’—Where to? 


} false rhyme,—" glorious” and “ over us.” 


} false rhyme,—" arise” and “ enemics.”* 
, «» Bathos! 
unworthy of a National Anthem, 


.. {save us,”—What from ? 


} false rhyme,—“ store” and “‘ pour.’” 


.. false rhyme,—" reign” and “ King.” 


} atrocious rbyme,— cause” and “voice,” * 


May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and jatws (!)° 
God save the King. 


To those Exalted Personages to whom has been entrusted the high honour 
‘of arranging the Choral Programme of the Coronation Service, the following 
Anthem is respectfully offered as a substitute for the preceding doggerel. 


The above is a reproduction of the first page of a pamphlet containing a 

severe criticism of the National Anthem by Mr. George Washington Moon 

of Brighton. It will be seen that Mr. Moon offers a substitute of his own, 
which unfortunately there is no room to reproduce here 
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ENGLISH AS SHE’ IS SPOKE IN THE FATHERLAND 


Doctor (to English patient) : Ah, mees, | hope you eer more wholesome dees morning 
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Royal Merriment.—A little incident of the 
return of the King and Queen from the state 
opening of Parliament has not been chronicled 
until now. In the Mall, just as Marlborough 
House was being passed, some joke appeared 
to occur to his Majesty, or some funny inci- 
dent of the proceedings which had taken 
place at Westminster. Whatever it was the 
recital of the matter to the Queen caused him 
great amusement, and he leaned back and 
laughed most heartily. Her Majesty joined 
in the merriment, and the royal pair were 
for the moment oblivious of their magnificence 
and the spectators. Sympathetic 
laughter from the onlookers and an 
outburst of genuine cheering recalled 
the Sovereign and his consort to 
their duty of acknowledging the 
plaudits of the faithful subjects, and 
the royal bows, which had been 
interrupted, were gravely resumed. 
It is seldom that the Queen is seen 
in public laughing, and a _photo- 
graph of her joining in the royal 
merriment would have been a 
delightful companion—she looked 
radiantly beautiful—to that admi 
rable picture of the late Sovereign 
which is called “Her Majesty’s 
gracious smile.” 


Dissensions in the ‘‘ Army.”— 
The latest withdrawals from the 
Salvation Army remind one of the 
commotion that was caused when 
Mr. Ballington Booth and William, 
the ‘‘General,” fell out about six 
yearsago. The quarrel gave rise toa 
verse which was published in one 
of the London evening newspapers, 
so apt and clever, and such a good 
example of alliterative art, that it is 
worth quoting now. It ran :— 

'Twixt Billy Booth and Bally Booth 

The course of friendship runs not smooth. 
The fight’s begun ; the stubborn son 
Must yield or victory’s colours fly ; 

Or Young B. B. by Old B. B. 

Be beaten by and by. 

An Adventurous Record.— 
Vice-Admiral Rodney M. Lloyd, 
C.B., who has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Trade 
Committee to inquire into the present 
state of the British merchant service 
with the object of suggesting im- 
provements, has a record which is 
almost unique. He has had excep- 
tional experience of Chinese pirates, 
and in the fifties and sixties was 
waging constant war with these 
pests of Far-Eastern seas. His boat 
actions in creeks, his chasing and 
taking of pirate junks, and his 
efforts in the suppression of slavery 
—to say nothing of the rest of his 
varied and extensive sea service— 
would make a wonderfully fasci- 
nating story in print. He has been 
an incessant toiler in that cause 
of humanity which Exmouth looked upon as 
one of the highest features of his own work up 
to and including the battle of Algiers. Ad- 
miral Lloyd has won the praise of his own 
country and superiors, and he enjoys the not 
common distinction of having been specially 
thanked by the German Government for pro- 
tecting the interests of German subjects and 
thanked by the French Government for help 
given toa wrecked French transport. Admiral 
Lloyd has been Superintendent of Malta 
Dockyard, and from July to September, 1899, 
commanded the Mediterranean squadron, 
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Surveying Service.—A picked body of 
naval officers—numbering less than fifty—are 
constantly employed on surveying service. At 
home the ships used for surveying purposes 
are the Research and the 77iton, both small 
paddle vessels, half-a-dozen other ships being 
employed on foreign stations, At home, par- 
ticularly on the east coast, the officers who 


Whose case is soon to form the subject of a debate in Parliament 


carry out this interesting work have many 
curious experiences. -One of the strangest 
befell a captain not long ago at a Yorkshire 
port. He had engaged a pilot, a North Sea 
skipper, who held the belief that one chief of 
a ship is as good as another. Having got the 
ship safely berthed the pilot went below, and 
placing a friendly hand on the captain’s 
shoulder he exclaimed, “ Now, old cock, Vll 
take a glass 0’ whiskey wi’ yer.” Within a 
minute he had been put ashore and left to 
wonder where the difference between one 
commanding officer and another comes in. 
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From the Navy to the Army.—Midship- 
man B. N. Denison of H.M.S. Majestic, 
flagship of the Channel squadron, has been 
transferred from the Royal Navy to the Army, 
having been appointed a 2nd lieutenant in 
the King’s Own (Yorkshire Light Infantry). 
The case is unusual, but there are some 
notab'e precedents, the best-known being the 
cases of General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., and 
Lieut.-General Sir J. D. P. French, both 
of whom began their distinguished careers. in 
the navy. 2nd Lieutenant Denison, who 
became a midshipman on May 15, 1899, 
served in South Africa during the 
present war, when he was one of 
the midshipmen of H.M.S. Doris. 

Morocco Bound—Major Lord 
Loch, D.S.O., and Captain B. R. 
James are proceeding to Rabat with 
the British Minister at Tangier on 
a mission to the Sultan of Morocco. 
Lord Loch, who is only in his 
twenty-ninth year, joined the Grena- 
dier Guards in 1893 from the Cape 
of Good Hope and served in the 
Nile Expedition of 1898, being 
present at the battle of Khartoum 
and receiving the D.S.O. Captain 
James was appointed to the East 
Surrey Regiment in 1882, and since 
then his powers have been devoted 
to that training and other quiet 
work, which if less exciting than 
active service is not less valuable 
and needful. 

The Buller Controversy.—With- 
out offering any opinion on the right 
or wrongs of the War Office v. 
Buller case it is no harm to state 
that counsel’s opinion has been 
taken by one zealous supporter, 
and his opinion is entirely in 
favour of the general and against 
the War Office. Meanwhile General 
Buller is holding aloof from the 
controversy and taking his pleasures 
like the fine English gentleman he 
is. It is worth remembering at this 
juncture that Wellington sternly 
discouraged discussions on the 
actions of military superiors by their 
subordinates. Such discussions on 
vital matters of discipline, he held, 
could never do good and might do 
much harm. ‘‘They have been 
discountenanced, if not positively 
forbidden, by Government. . . . 
I think it best to leave to Government 
the consideration of a question which 
Government alone can decide.” 


A Tale of a Cruiser.—The 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief 
(Cape of Good Hope Station) is 
the first-class cruiser Gzbraltar, 
concerning which one of the funniest 
of stories is told. When the ship 
was launched success to her was 
proposed by a Scottish marquis, 
who was apparently ignorant of the history of 
the name in the British Navy and knew 
nothing of the fights in which other Gzbraltars 
had taken part. Gzbraltars had fought under 
Rooke, Howe, Hotham, Boscawen, St. Vin- 
cent, Rodney, and Nelson. It was a splendid 
text for a brilliant oration, yet all the marquis 
had to say about the name was that he 
thought it was the most appropriate which 
could have been chosen for the ship because the 
marchioness while recently passing Gibraltar 
in a liner had remarked how pretty she 
thought the big rock looked by moonlight ! 


Langfier 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 
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Mistress : But why do you want to leave us, Martha? 


Martha: Please ’m | don’t think it’s ’ardly safe with master goin’ up to the City every day, and ’im not vaccinated 
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The Bran Pie 


he noble lord who has already, though young, attained enough 
fame to make a modest and sensitive man commit several 
suicides seems to have come off unusually well from his battle with 
the red and black dragon that lurks on the rock of Monte Carlo. 
The pirates of Monaco were famous in the middle ages ; their suc- 
cessors are less ferocious but just as successful in plundering their 
wilful victims. More especially toothsome and succulent are the 
men with little systems and large capital. These, to use an Ameri- 
canism, are the dragon’s pie. Doubtless the noble lord is bitterly 
disappointed that he has not only not broken the bank but has 
retired, on his own showing, with a mere twenty per cent. profit. 
Others will be surprised at his surpassing good luck. A system is 
bound to lose in the long run because chance does not work ona 
system, and the chances are so regulated as to give the bank an 
advantage. The man who breaks the bank by a system does so 
because for one hour chances seem to favour his arbitrary forecast. 
But it is rare for a system to do this, because in order to have a 
system at all one must begin with fairly low stakes so as not to be 
cut off by the official maximum limit before one has-a fair chance of 
scoring. The idea of a system is to make small but fairly certain 
and constant gains. But anyone who should watch and record the 
sequences of colours.or numbers day by day would find certain times 
when any given system would have won constantly and certain others 
when it would have lost as constantly. 


hes only system sure of winning is that which is based on some 
imperfection in the machinery, human or otherwise, employed 
in bringing out the chances. A particular roulette wheel may have 
a peculiarity of running, or a particular croupier may get into a 
mechanical twirl which sends the wheel just so far and no further 
and brings the ball into a particular group of numbers with undue 
frequency. He who has divined such a disturbing cause (supposing 
that it really exists) has the chances in his favour instead of against 
him and ought in the long run to win. But such good fortune is 
very rare. If you want to win at Monte Carlo the first requisite (to 
perpetrate a bull) is not to care whether you win or lose—to be a rich 
man or a philosopher. Still better, but very rare, is the possession 
of a positive desire to lose. The man who has won a small amount 
and wants to get rid of his winnings is the most dangerous gambler. 
John Smithson was a pious youth 
Who lived by rigid rule ; 
He told unpalatable truth, 
And taught in Sunday school, 
In business he was diligent, 
Nor ever lost a day, 
And honest to the due extent 
(Until it ceased to pay). 
But while his stipend rose and rose, 
His health broke down and down, 
Till doctors ordered him repose 
Away from smoky town. 
One day he went to Monaco, 
This staid and serious John, 
And there a man he used to know 
Said, “ Put this louis on ! 
“A novice always brings one luck 
John took the coin and threw ; 
The wheel spun round, the pellet stuck 
Where it was wanted to. 
The grateful gambler shared his win 
In spite of John’s dismay ; 
Said he, “ If you account it sin, 
‘Then lose your half at play.’ 
“JT will,” said John; “for gambling I account 
A sin extremely rank ; 
I soon shall lose this small amount.” 
He tried—and broke the bank. 
“No matter,” said this youth austere ; 
“To lose my gains unjust, 
I need but try this table near.” 
He did; it promptly bust. 
From right and left, by ones and twos, 
The frantic croupiers ran ; 
They cried, “ The man who wants to lose, 
He is the winning man! 
“ That fatal gift must overthrow, 
All chance and luck and skill! 
Take thirty thousand pounds, and go 
John Smithson said, “I will!” 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


n reading Mr. William Digby’s suggestive Prosperous British 
India: a Revelation from Official Records (Fisher Unwin) I 
could not help recalling Burke’s denunciation of the Government of 
India of his day: “The natives never know what it is to see the 
grey head of an Englishman. Young men, boys almost, govern there 
without society and without sympathy with the native. They 
have no more social habits with the people than if they still resided 
in England ; nor, indeed, any species of intercourse but that which 
is necessary to make a fortune. Animated with all the avarice of 
age and all the impetuosity of youth they roll in one after another, 
wave after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives 
but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey 
and passage. with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting.” 

How far this is still true of the government of India is a hotly- 
contested question. You have on one side not only the official opti- 
mistic view of Lord Curzon, but the judicial opinion of John Stuart 
Mill: “Our government of India was not only one of the purest in 
intention but one of the most beneficent in act ever known among 
mankind.” And on the other side you have Mr. Digby and the 
cloud of witnesses and the mass of evidence cited here to prove that 
“by the principles of our rule, deliberately adopted, the impoverish- 
ment of India is made inevitable.” The truth seems to be that 
England stands necessarily to India in the position of an absentee 
landlord. 

Apropos of India, you will certainly be entertained by Mr. Arthur 
Moore’s The Eyes of Light (J. W. Arrowsmith) and its “ casket 
letters ” (epistles as fanciful and as mysterious as dv Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters), which all the personages try to get hold of from 
various motives and by various means. They were written toa 
lover of her day-dreams by the daughter of a hero of the Indian 
Mutiny, whose relations to a rajah complicate a most diverting plot. 
Its complications are not, perhaps, as probable as they are amusing, 
but at least you believe in them sufficiently to laugh at them. The 
improbable incident with which Mrs. Reaney’s 7e Romance of an 
Emergency (Henry J. Drane) opens is told so naturally and delight- 
fully as to excite hopes that are not quite realised by the sequel. 
Two old maids, who inherited from their rich and aristocratic father 
a large fortune ard an invaluable butler, are confounded by a peremp- 
tory month’s notice to leave from this. factotum. He has made up 
his mind to seek a wife and home of his own, and not even his mis- 
tresses’ offer to share their home with himself and the fortunate lady 
(when found) shakes his resolution. What was to be done? This is 
what was done. 

After a tremulous consultation with each other John was 
summoned by his mistresses, invited to sit down in their presence, 
and thus falteringly addressed: ‘John, my sister and I propose 
you should change your position in this house. Instead of con- 
tinuing a servant here we would have you become the master, and 
this can only be done by your consenting to marry one of us.” 
“Then, please ma’am, you'll not take it amiss, I hope, if 1 make 
choice of Miss Matilda and beg you to allow me to take the 
honourable position of your brother-in-law.” Was ever an invidious 
choice more tactfully made ? And John’s tact is perfect to the end. 
Till his wedding he is the butler still, even to the point of riding on 
the box to church, while after the service and for the rest of his life 
he is a no less ideal squire. 

In Mrs. Mann’s Zhe Mating of a Dove (Fisher Unwin) a similar 
mésalliance is unhappily hindered by the vicious intervention of the 
gentle heroine’s sister. The heroine’s love, and the confession of her 
love, for the village Adam Bede are told by herself and by the author 
with an exquisite grace and tact, while the unsympathetic characters 
and the harrowing incidents are presented to you with an even 
poignant realism. 

Max O’Rell in Her Royal Highness, Woman, declares that if 
the option of sex and nationality had been given him before birth he 
would unhesitatingly have chosen to come into the world an 
American woman; and if that woman had been Mr. Maurice 
Thompson’s Sweetheart Manette (John Macqueen) most readers. 
would agree with him. This delightful heroine is embarrassed by 
the number and variety of her suitors, while the universal homage 
paid to her charms of heart, mind, and person strikes even the 
reader as not only intelligible but inevitable. Mr. Thompson’s 
pictures of different types of American men, women, and scenery—— 
east, west, and south—are surprisingly vivid, while the story of the 
suits and fates of Sweetheart Manette’s heterogeneous host of lovers 
is admirably told and singularly interesting—Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Lovelace, yours very sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD WITH HER SON, THE EARL OF TYRONE 


The Marchioness of Waterford, who was married in 1897, is the second daughter of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
She has three children—two daughters and a son, Lord Tyrone, born in 1900 
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A Generous Peer. —Lord Hillingdon’s 
father, the first baron, was one of Lord Salis- 
bury’s peers, created in 1886 after long service 
as Conservative member for West Kent. The 
present peer also spent seven years in the 
House of Commons as member for the same 
constituency before he was called to “ another 
place”; but he is better known for his bene- 
factions to hospitals and kindred institutions 
than for his contributions to political contro- 
versy. Lady Hillingdon, besides enjoying all 


MISS VICTORIA CAMPBELL, 
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the advantages of wealth, may be said to have 
been born in the shadow of the purple. She 
is a daughter of the fine old courtier and 
former Master of the Horse, Lord Suffield, 
and she is a niece of the great Lord Cromer. 
Her mother, too, was one of Queen Alexan- 
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dra’s favourite ladies-in-waiting when the 
Queen was Princess of Wales. Lady Hilling- 
don’s sisters—Lady Carrington, Lady Hastings, 
Lady Musgrave, Mrs. Derek Keppel, and Mrs. 
Frederick Sullivan—also grew up in the atmo- 
sphere of the Court and are well-known leaders 
of society. Lord Hillingdon has a charming 
place at The Wildernesse, Sevenoaks, but his 
principal seat is at Hillingdon Court, Ux- 
bridge, where he has recently been recruiting 
after a rather serious attack of fever. 


WALTER CAMPBELL 
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The Persian Minister. — The Persian 
Minister in his high black Tartar cap is 
always a conspicuous feature at court, and he 
will be still more conspicuous at the corona- 
tion when he is in attendance on his master, 
the Shah. The Persian Legation has long 
had a wandering life. It was moved from 
Palace Gardens to Buckingham Gate, to 


MISS GLADYS WILSON 


Is the youngest daughter of Mr. Charles Wilson of Warter 
Priory, Yorkshire, and a sister of the Countess of Chesterfield 


and Lady Cradock-Hartopp 


Ennismore Gardens, and to Courtfield Gar- 
dens. Recently it has settled down in Corn- 
wall House, a large mansion in Cornwall 
Gardens, not far from Gloucester Road 
Station. It is understood that Mirza Mehemet 
Ali Khan intends to revive the traditions of the 
régime of Prince and Princess Malcolm Khan 
and entertain, when all London society will 
rush to Cornwall Gardens. The Minister has 
been in this country twelve years and all that 
time his diplomacy has moved on the 
smoothest lines. 


Peeps at Prominent People.—The Duke 
of Newcastle is enjoying a most interesting 
visit to the west coast of the United States, 
and will not return till Easter. The Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland are leaving 
town for Albury, their beautiful Surrey seat 
which the duke inherited from his mother, 
who was a daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond of Irvingite celebrity. Lord and 
Lady Grey, Lady Sybil Grey, and Lady 
Alexandra de Vere Beauclerk have arrived 
in Canada on a visit of some weeks to Lord 
and Lady Minto. Lady Minto is Lord Grey’s 
sister. Lady Grey has been in very delicate 
health lately, and it is hoped that the sea 
voyage and the change may do her good. 
Lord Howick (Lord Grey’s eldest son), who 
was twenty-two last December, is to enter the 
Life Guards. It is quite wonderful how many 
young men of rank are rushing to join the 
Guards now that service promises active 
work at the front on occasion and plenty of 
employment at Court in the general way. 
Lord Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s eldest son 
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and heir, who comes of age next year, is also 
going to enter the Life Guards, having given 
up the idea of the Scots Guards. 

There has been a good deal of 
reference to Holland House as the 
future “home” of the new Lady 
Stavordale (Lady Helen Stewart), 
but as a matter of fact Holland 
House is never likely to fill this 
place. It suited the retired old 
age of the last Lady Holland, but 
Lord and Lady Ilchester have 
never lived in it, preferring the 
more central situation of Belgrave 
Square, and Lord and Lady 
Stavordale will follow this example. 
Mary Lady Cavan and Lady 
Ellen Lambart are going to Egypt 
shortly, and from there will visit 
the Holy Land. They will not 
return until the end of April. It 
is greatly regretted in West Kent 
that Lord Guilford will resign the 
mastership of the West Street 
Harriers, which he has hunted so 
fong and successfully, but it is 
hoped that he and Lady Guilford 
will join the meets when the 
harriers hunt the Dover district 
under new auspices. 


Told by ‘‘ The Tatler.” —The 
Duke of Marlborough’s house has 
made a very perceptible rise on 
the site where once stood Curzon 
Chapel. It is being built of iron, 
stone, and brick with fireproof 
floors. One of its special advan- 
tages is that it is wholly detached 
and will have windows on every 
side. Lord Cadogan’s addition to 
Chelsea House has reached the second floor, 
and one can see how 
well it harmonises with 
the original house. Lord 
and Lady Amherst will 
remain at Montreal until 
the opening of the 
season, when they come 
up to town. The Duke 
of Richmond will reside 
chiefly at Goodwood 
until the end of April. 
Lord and Lady Cowper 
will shortly go abroad 
until Easter, and if Lord 
Spencer’s parliamentary 
duties admit of it Lord 
and Lady Spencer will 
do the same. Lord and 
Lady Savile, who have 
arrived at the Villa Edel- 
weiss, Cannes, willremain 
there until after Easter. 


Langfier 


Off to South Africa. 
—Lady Musgrave has 
obtained leave of absence 
from her duties and has 
started for South Africa. 
Lord Gerald wants to 
get rid of Eastwell Park, 
which has proved an 
enormous and expensive 
white elephant. When 
the present lease is up he 
intends to make another 
effort to sell it. It was 
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formerly for some years the country residence 
of the Duke of Edinburgh so might be thought 
attractive to a millionaire, but they seem to 
be all struggling for estates in Norfolk, nor is 
it difficult to surmise the reason. Lord and 
Lady Iveagh will not return to England until 
after Easter. Lord and Lady Drogheda 
will go to Dublin for the season and will then 
return to Moore Abbey. Lord and Lady 
Brassey’s cruise in the Sunbeam will extend 
as faras Egypt. Seeing that the late Lord 
Rookwood had no children the Exchequer 
may expect to come in for a very considerable 
windfall in the way of death duties. Lord 
and Lady Wicklow intend to reside chiefly in 
Ireland. Lord and Lady Talbot de Malahide 
will take a house in town for the season. 
Lady Jephson will remain in Italy until after 
Easter for the sake of her health, 


An Anglo-Russian Princess.—After their 
trip to the Continent Prince and Princess 
Alexis Dolgorouki spent some time at 
Claridge’s Hotel, but they have now returned 
to their own town house for the season. 
Princess Alexis is one of the few English- 
women who have married into the higher 
Russian aristocracy, and when her engagement 
to the Prince was first announced it created 
quite a sensation in society. Before her 
marriage, when she was Miss Fleetwood- 
Wilson, the Princess was an acknowledged 
beauty, and as a frotégée of Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West was seen at all the best houses. If 
anything she is now more beautiful—she is 
certainly more stately—than ever. Mrs. 
West’s charming daughter, Princess Henry 
of Pless, used to be in those days her dearest 
friend and was, indeed, married from her 
house, but of late they have not seen quite 
so much of each other. For some centuries 
the Prince’s family have been of considerable 
importance, politically and socially, in Russia, 
claiming, I believe, royal descent and on more 
than one occasion intermarrying, morganati- 
cally and otherwise, with members of the 
imperial clan. 


Alice Hughes 


MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 


Is the wife of Mr. Hwfa Williams of Coombe Springs, Kingston. 
She is a keen enthusiast about dogs and skating 
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The King and the ‘‘ Britannia.” —The King 
has always taken the deepest interest in the 
Britannia training ship and so has the Queen 
because there their two sons were initiated into 
the rudiments of a naval life before they went 
for their voyage round the world in the 
Bacchante. In the autumn of 1898, after the 
unfortunate accident to his knee which 
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In his study 


necessitated a sea voyage, the King paid a 
visit to Dartmouth in the Osdorne and re- 
viewed the Lrtannia from the deck of the 
royal yacht. He was unable to go on board, 
but Princess Victoria and Prince Nicholas 
and Princess Marie of Greece did, and were 
shown the berths which had been occupied by 
the Dukes of Clarence and York. The King 
naturally takes an interest in the new college, 
and this is why he intends to lay the founda- 
tion stone himself. 


King and Continent.—The King does 
not intend to occupy any of the houses taken 
for him in foreign towns by local papers. The 
local papers are merely booming their own 
towns. The King will most probably go to 
Cannes towards the middle of February and 
jon the Victoria and Alvert, there making 
the yacht his residence, but at the same time 
retaining his old rooms in case of bad weather. 
The details will be very quickly arranged by 
Fehr, the Swiss courier, when once _ his 
Majesty has decided. The fact is that as the 
King ‘will only take with him his equerry, 
courier, inspector of detectives, and per- 
sonal attendants, the details are very easily 
arranged. The reason why Queen Victoria’s 
continental visits had to be arranged months 
in advance was because she took with her a 
suite of some sixty to seventy persons, and 
required accommodation for them all as well 
as herself and family in the same hotel. 


Royal Movements.—It may be generally 
said that the King will divide his time between 
London and Sandringham until he goes 
abroad, and that when he is at his Norfolk 
seat there will usually be a house party for a 
short visit. He will not settle down regularly 
for any definite time at either place, and in 
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this we note the contrast with the custom of 
Queen Victoria, who stayed for months in 
the same palace. The Queen, on the other 
hand, will spend most of 
her time at Sandringham 
until she goes to Den- 
mark early in April for 
the celebration of the 
eighty-fourth birthday of 
her father, the King of 
Denmark, on April to. 
Of course her Majesty 
will come up to town for 
any state functions that 
may occur, but her head- 
quarters will be in Nor- 
folk. It is not settled 
yet whether Princess Vic- 
toria will accompany her 
to Denmark, but pro- 
bably this will be so. 


Crown Equerry. — 
The duties of the Crown 
equerry, Sir Henry 
Ewart, have been con- 
siderably increased 
during the present reign, 
for he is the “stage 
manager” of all the 
royal progresses and pro- 
cessions as far as the 
horses and carriages are 


Langfer concerned, and it is no 
light work. The pos- 
sible behaviour of the 
royal creams on occa- 

sions when they are 


called out is quite enough 
to give the Crownequerry 
sleepless nights in ad- 
vance of the coronation. 
These animals are exer- 
cised daily in the early 
morning in Hyde Park, 
but not in connection 
with a carriage, and they 
would be quite unfit for 
any. ordinary carriage 
work, while their -re- 
markable appearance 
would attract attention 
like a circus. Every 
effort is made to accus- 
tom them to the ordinary 
noise of the streets, but 
this is as water unto wine 
compared to the roar of 
the mob at a royal pro- 
cession. On these occa- 
sions skilled riders have 
found their chargers 
dancing all across the 
route and others have 
been spilt on the sand. 
No wonder if the 
equerry turns pale at the 
idea of the eight cream- 
coloured beauties — all 
kicking and prancing in 
different directions and 
the royal carriage at a 
standstill. Luckily up to 
the present these show 
horses have caused no 
serious accident in any 
procession. 
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Court Officiais.—All the Court officials 
are beginning to find that their duties are 
very tauch increased in the present reign, and 
their expenses too, especially in the matter of 
clothes. It is no longer possible for them to 
run away from town for months knowing that 
there will be nothing to do, On the contrary, 
during their allotted terms of duty they never 
know when or how often they may be wanted. 
Court clothes are expensive, too, and soon 
wear out. 


The Duke.—Formerly “the Duke” was 
the Duke of Wellington. Now by this appella- 
tion the Duke of Cambridge is always signified. 
His grace is going to the Riviera very soon. 
He will first pay one or two visits to friends, 
including Laura Lady Wilton and _ Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, Lord and Lady Savile, 
Grand Duke Michael and Countess Torby, 
and then he will settle down at Cannes for 
some weeks, The royal mourning being over 
the duke intends to view all the carnivals. 
General FitzGeorge will be with him. 

The Russian Embassy.—During the ab- 
sence of M. de Staal, the Russian ambassador, 
on the Riviera, the Russian Embassy is being 
completely redecorated so that it will be in 
spick-and-span order for the grand receptions 
which are to celebrate the coronation. This 
embassy is remarkable for three things. First, 
it consists of three houses knocked into one 
and is the largest of the foreign diplomatic 
establishments in London. Secondly, it is 
the only one which possesses a private drive 
in a high-walled courtyard, entered by high 
gates and completely screened from public 
gaze. Thirdly, on each side of it there are a 
huge board and brass plate secured to the 
area railings, and on the plates is the inscrip- 
tion in huge letters, “ Russian Embassy,” in 
English and Russian. 


Langfier 


LADY LEUCHA WARNER 


Is the fifth daughter of Earl de Montalt and the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Theydon Warner, M.P., of Brettenham Park, Suffolk 
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Speaight 


THE HON. EVELYN TREFUSIS 


Is the second daughter of Lord Clinton by his second marriage. Her mother is a sister of Sir William Walrond, Bart. 
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A Famous Old Etonian.—Lord Kinnaird 
has been president of the Football Asso- 
ciation since 1890, and in consequence holds 
one of the most important posts in the 
football world. He has always been keen 
onthe game. He learnt “socker” at Eton 
years ago, when he was known in the school 
as “Mr.” (which is Etonian for ‘the 
Hon.”) Kinnaird. As far back as 1866 he 
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A Favourite of Fortune.—Sir Edgar 
Vincent, who seconded the Address in reply to 
the King’s Speech, is one of the rising young 
men on the Government benches. The son 
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from her husband, but a queen consort has 
always had the right, for the king it was 
argued had enough cares of state without 
being troubled with his wife’s business affairs 
as well. Formerly the income of a queen was 
largely derived from voluntary offerings paid 
to the king for any privileges, pardons, or 
favours which he conferred. When the suitor 
out of gratitude brought his money-offering he 


THE EARL OF BRECKNOCK 


Is the only son of the Marquis of Camden. 
of Lord Henry Neville 


founded the Old Etonians’ Football Club, and 
when the O.E.’s play the school team 
the noble founder is always there to see, 
and if necessary lend a hand. He does not 
often lend a foot now, but he kicks off in 
grand style on grand (and rare) occasions, and 
it is not so long ago that he played in a 
“veterans’” team. MHalf-back is, or more 
especially was, his place, and he was always 
true to white trousers. He also used to play 
a vigorous game for the celebrated Wanderers. 


Banker and Footballer.—When he is 
not attending to football Lord Kinnaird is a 
remarkably successful banker. He is a 
director in that huge amalgamation of London 
and provincial banks which is known as 
Barclay and Co., and is naturally a rich man. 
He always chuckles over the fact that the 
amalgamation has made him banker to his 
old school, for Barclay and Co. has swallowed 
up the Eton branch of Woodbridge (Sir 
Frederick Dixon), Hartland and Co., Ux- 
bridge, and planted its own great name on 
the front. The imagination depicts Lord 
Kinnaird cashing cheques in the morning at 
the bank and kicking goals in the afternoon 
in the playing fields. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Landlord.—He is, ot 
course, a Liberal Unionist, as might be ex- 
pected of a member of Brooks’s, but he was 
at one time not only an admirer of the late 
Mr. Gladstone, but the latter’s landlord to the 
extent of leasing to him for the parliamentary 
season the family house, No. ro, St. James’s 
Square. It was there that Mr. Henry Glad- 
stone first began the acquaintance with Miss 
Rendel (daughter of Lord Rendel) which 
resulted in their marriage. Lord Kinnaird 
is also a member of the Athenaeum as befits 
his erudition, position, and popularity. He is 
in the truest sense of the word a thorough 
sportsman, and has earned the gratitude of 
all who have at heart the best interests of 
British sports and pastimes. Only three 
years ago, when past fifty years of age, he 
played in a match at Queen’s Club. 


His mother is a daughter 


Speaight} 


' Speaight 


MASTER VICTOR ALEXANDER ONSLOW 


Is the younger son of the Earl of Onslow. His mother is a daughter 


of the 8rd and last Lord Gardner 


of the holder of one of the most ancient 
baronetcies he went from Eton into the 
Coldstream Guards, became military attaché 
at Constantinople, but soon deserted diplo- 
macy for finance, which latter pursuit has 
brought him fame and fortune. He has been 
successively President of the Council of the 
Ottoman Public Debt and Financial Adviser 
to th: Egyptian Government. He has also 


Elliott & Fry 


LORD KINNAIRD 


One of the most enthusiastic ‘‘muddied oafs” 
in the House of Lords 


been singularly fortunate in love, having 
become the husband of the beautiful Lady 
Helen Venetia Duncombe, sister of the 
Duchess of Leinster and of Lady Ulrica, who 
was at one time thought to be the future wife 
of the hard-worked Bishop of London. 


The Queen Consort’s Rights.—It is only 
in recent years that the ordinary woman has 
obtained a right to her own property apart 
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must always add a tenth extra which went to 
the queen and was known as queen’s gold. 


A Famine in Pearls.—A pearl famine is 
the latest cry in the jewellery market, and 
Paris especially is the city in which it is 
raging at the present time. The supply does 
not anything like equal the demand, and the 
higher prices go the more call there is for the 
precious gems. Already they are worth from 
three to four times what they were fetching 
ten years ago and the price is. still rising. The 
cause for this abnormal state of things is, it is 
declared, that large numbers of rich Americans 
have been buying up the gems, especially 
during the last few months, 

In his Country’s Service.—After a short 
spell of illness at Christmas-time Mr. Henry 
Austin Lee, the clever secretary of the British 
Embassy at Paris, is, I hear, now quite fit 
again and, weather permitting, the tennis 
court—at least the asphalte one—will soon 
know him once more. He plays a fair 
game though he is rather over fifty,- and 
despite the scorn of the passionate poet I am 
inclined to think that he has more than once 
served his country and his country’s adversary 
with the same racquet. He studied diplo- 
macy at the Foreign Office in the seventies 
and was private secretary to quite a procession 
of statesmen before he transferred his energies 
to the Continent. 

A Diplomatist’s Wife.—Mrs. Austin Lee 
is a charming American still on the sunny 
side of forty and still retaining the beauty that 
captivated her husband in London ten years 
ago. Her position in Parisian society is, of 
course, a great advantage to him in his diffi- 
cult office. She was formerly a great friend 
of the Countess de Castellane and has even 
basked in the sunshine of royal favour. At 
present she is much worried by a lawsuit 
about some family property in New York, 
but in spite of the worry’ I hear she is likely 
to come over for the coronation, and I shall 
not be surprised if her husband is remembered 
in the list of coronation honours next June. 
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A Veteran M.F.H.—There has been a 
good deal of exaggeration about Lord Port- 
man’s recent hunting accident. He came up 
to town last week in the pink of condition, and 
was quite amused at the pessimistic reports 
which were current. As a matter of fact he 
declares he was only Jaid up for one day at 
Bryanston House, and since then he has 
hunted, shot, and presided at a meeting of 
the Dorset County Council with his accus- 
tomed vigour. There are not many men of 
his age—he was seventy-two last July—who 
look as young indeed or ride as straight as 
the veteran master of the Portman Hunt. A 
little old-fashioned, perhaps, in some of his 
ideas, he is a fine specimen of the English 
country gentleman, clear-minded, clean- 
limbed, clear-headed, whole-hearted, and with- 
out an ounce of superfluous flesh to carry. 


Lord Portman as Politician.—In his 
early days Lord Portman was a persistent 
politician, and before he succeeded to the title 
spent over thirty years in the House of 
Commons—most of the time as member for 
Dorsetshire. His father, the first viscount, 
was one of Mr. Gladstone’s peers, created in 
the halcyon days of Liberalism, and he him- 
self continued to be a financial prop of the 
Liberal party down to the great split in 1886, 
when he followed the present Duke of Devon- 
shire. Since then he has thrown all his great 
influence in the west into the scale of the 
Liberal Unionists, though personally he has 
shown greater devotion to sport than to 
politics. Lady Portman, who by the way was 
a niece of Lord Fitzwilliam, died little more 
than two years ago, and since that bereave- 
ment Lord Portman has shown less inclination 
than ever for town life, though he has one of 
the finest houses in Portman Square. 


A Friend of Princes.—The most charm- 
ing of personages is Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett, a venerable lady who spends 
much of her time at Dinard, and who 
frequently entertains princes, not alto- 
gether unawares. Although she is over 
eighty she appears to have discovered 
the secret of perpetual youth, and is 
almost as sprightly to-day as she was 
forty years ago when she danced with 
King Edward at the Philadelphia 
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Academy of Music during his American tour. 
Her penchant for princes is no doubt heredi- 
tary, for she herself is descended from 
Pocahontas, a royal lady whose preference 
for an English soldier resulted in her pre- 
sentation with great éc/at at the Court of 
St. James’s some centuries ago. 


A Composite Family. — Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett also married an English _ soldier, 
though the marriage did not turn out quite a 
success. Her husband, Captain Hughes- 
Hallett, formerly represented Rochester in the 
House of Commons, but he has retired from 
political life, though he is still, I believe, a 
member of the Carlton Club. He had been 
previously married and his former wife, Lady 
Selwyn, was well known in London society. 
I believe the captain was her third husband. 
Her second, Lord Justice Selwyn, had also 
been married before, and as each had 
children by the first matrimonial venture 
relationships in the composite family became 
rather mixed. This was a standing joke at 
more than one house where the Selwyns were 
intimate. I remember how neatly a flippant 
young lawyer once cleared up the entanglement. 
He had just come from Lady Somebody’s and 
was asked whom he had met there. “Oh, 
the judge and Lady Selwyn,” he replied. 
“ Anybody else ?” queried his friend. ‘ Well, 
yes,” he answered, “ there were /7zs children 
and er children and ¢hezr children.” 


Drawing-room Trees.—One of the fancies 
of fashionable people just now is the posses- 
sion of tiny Japanese trees. Her Majesty the 


Queen has several, and one of them—a 


THE TALLER 


cherry tree — was completely covered with 
beautiful blossom just lately. The Duchess 
of Connaught has two tiny but fully-developed 
fir trees which she brought back with ber from 
Japan and which are said to be over sixty 
years old. The duchess also has a pome- 
granate which has just borne flowers. The 
prices for these miniature trees run very high ; 
two were sold lately at a fashionable auction- 
room for £40 each and they were considered 
a bargain. 


A Clever Amateur.— Everybody in society 
has been talking about the success of Princess 
Henry of Pless at the Chatsworth theatricals. 
That she should be admired for her beauty is 
an old story, but it is only lately that Princess 
Henry has sung much in public. Her voice 
is a magnificent contralto, very well trained, 
and her singing of the air from Samson et 
Delila was quite a revelation to her friends. 
The Duchess of Westminster also sings very 
well and has a sweet but a smaller voice than 
her sister. The duchess possesses the gift of 
exercising the most extraordinary power over 
animals. Even as a little girl she could exert 
her will successfully with horses and dogs. It 
is a kind of hypnotism which is, however, not 
used consciously. 


About Lord Kilmorey.—Lord Kilmorey is 
a tall, fine-looking Irishman, just turned fifty- 
nine, who has acquired the secret of looking 
always young. In 1880 fate sent him when 
he was nearly forty to fight Shrewsbury as 
the Unionist candidate. He won the seat, 
but lost his heart, and twelve months after he 
became member for the constituency he 
married Miss Ellen Baldock. Fond of field 
sports, and especially of shooting, Lord 
Kilmorey, I think, prefers “a life on the 
ocean wave.” I know he spends a good deal 
of his time yachting, but he is not without 
interest in more intellectual pursuits. 
Few society men know more about 
music ; few amateur actors can play 
juvenile lead with more professional 
finish ; and few men with so many pre- 
occupations can pretend to be half so 
well read. Being Irish he is, of course, 
a born talker, and can discuss the most 
recent publication or tell the latest story 
with a true spice of native humour. 


Heath 
IN CORNWALL, TO CELEBRATE THE COMING OF AGE OF THE 
HON. T. C. R. AGAR-ROBARTES, LORD CLIFDEN’S ELDEST SON 


The names of those in the group, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Mr. H. R. Pape, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. C. P. Nickalls, Mr. L. Heathcoat-Amory, 
Mr. Colville Smith, Mr. C. H. Marsham, Miss D. Trelawny, Miss Heathcoat-Amory, the Hon. E. Agar-Robartes, the Hon. T. Agar-Robartes, Mr. de Wend 
Fenton, the Hon. L. Lambart, Mr. A. Dickinson, Mr. R. E. More; middle row—The Hon. M. Agar-Robartes, Mrs. A. Dickinson, Viscountess Gort, Lady 
Heathcoat-Amory, the Hon. C. Agar-Robartes, Viscountess Clifden, Viscount Clifden, Miss Rashleigh, Lady Rosalind Northcote, Miss Vereker; front 
row—The Hon. Gerald Agar-Robartes, the Hon. Victor Agar-Robartes, the Hon. Constance Agar-Robartes, the Hon. Alexander Agar-Robartes, the Hon. 


Violet Agar-Robartes 
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CRYSTAL GAZING 


certain, or rather an uncertain, proportion 
of people if they stare at a glass ball or 
a glass water jug, excluding reflections, can 
see pictures of landscapes, of other objects, 
of animals, and of human beings: in motion 
or at rest. The pictures usually represent 
scenes or persons unknown to the gazer, but 
often familiar faces or places are seen. The 
gazers, as far as my experience goes, are not 
hypnotised or in any kind of trance or 
drowsiness. “I’m not argufying with you, 
I’m telling you,” as a controversial working 
man once observed. 

At the mere title of this article “the 
average man,” “the man in the street,” 
“the man on the omnibus,” will have snorted 
and passed on to some other topic. I once 
brought the subject under the notice of the 
Folk Lore Society, and the president explained 
the glass-ball pictures as the result of an 
unhealthy condition of the human liver. This 
appeared to me to be a hasty generalisation 
from the fact that an _ ill-regulated liver 
does make us see floating specks called 
musc@ volitantes. But while, alas, musce 
volitantes are very familiar to me, 1 for one 
can see nothing ina glass ball, and the people 
known to me who can see pictures in a glass 
ball never complain of musc@ volitantes. 
They are healthy examples of all classes and 
both sexes, some of them distinguished in 
various forms of sports and games. It may 
be said that they see the pictures because 
they expect to see them. But this does not 
apply when accidentally picking up the glass 
ball and, not: having heard anything about 
the subject, they see things and then turn the 
ball up, thinking that a small picture must be 
stuck on the bottom of it, as in the familiar 
toy. Once more I have tried people ; one lady 
I tried with the cut and facetted stopper of a 
decanter, and they have described how the 
ball seemed to grow milky and then black, as 
it usually does before the pictures appear. 
They did not know that this was commonly 
the case, they only described their sensations. 
It follows that these sensations were not 
the result of expectancy, for they did not 
know what to expect. 

It is, of course, an easy and tempting 
theory that all the people who say they see 
in glass balls are merely playing a practical 
joke on our credulity, but when one finds 
hundreds of honourable people, relations, 
friends, acquaintances, and strangers all in 
the same tale, and that a tale told in all ages 
and by all peoples, civilised or savage, the 
explanation by way of practical joke becomes 
attenuated... Savages (North and South 
America, Arctic Asia, Polynesia, Africa, 
Madagascar, Australia, New Zealand) do their 
gazing in rock crystals, polished stones, such 
as black basalt, water, blood, and so on, 
Tribes on our Indian frontier gaze in the 
dark polished liver of a newly-slain pig. In 
Egypt and India a drop of ink is used; it 
is also used by some English gazers. The 
Greeks used anything polished, a sword blade 
or a mirror, or water in a vessel. The 
middle ages preferred a crystal, so did the 
Incas of Peru. Queen Elizabeth’s Dr. Dee 
appears to have used an Aztec plaque of 
polished obsidian, like one in the British 
Museum. All these races in all ages would 
not have stared if none of them (including 
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the Polynesian islanders) saw anything when 
they stared. All were not engaged in the 
same practical joke. 

Thus it is evident that this curious faculty 
does exist in a proportion of people, not in 
others. Science has snorted and said “ super- 
stition” ; but that method is not scientific. 
Science does not like novelties. When Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu brought inoculation 
from Turkey she had her little daughter 
inoculated and entrusted to four eminent 
English physicians. She found them most 
anxious that the experiment should be a 
failure. It was new! Science, till quite 
recently, did not understand how much people 
differ from each other. Mr. Francis Galton 
found that a proportion of people when ‘they 
think of arithmetical numerals see them 
“in their mind’s eye,” in curious coloured 
arrangements. More people probably do not. 
Mr. Galton brought forward many honourable 
witnesses who described their experiences. 
They might be all hoaxers, nobody can tell, 
we have only these persons’ words for it, and 
for what is called “ chromatic audition ”—the 
sense of various colours awakened by various 
sounds—but science now accepts ‘ chromatic 
audition” and the phenomena of coloured 
arrangements and’ figures. Their existence 
in some of us and not in others merely proves 
how much human beings differ, and so does 
the faculty of crystal-gazing. If very few of 
us dreamed the majority of us would disbelieve 
that anybody dreams, and science would be 
difficult to convince that anybody does. 

Most people on hearing of crystal-gazing 
for the first time ask, “ Whatis the use of it?” 
What is the use of chromatic audition or of 
the schemes of coloured numerals? They 
are part of human nature which it is our 
business to understand. ,A thing does not 
necessarily fail to exist because we do not see 
‘the use of it.” What is the use of argon 
in the atmosphere? So far the faculty of 
crystal-gazing is an ordinary topic of psycho- 


logical inquiry just like any other faculty. ° 


But all the savage races whom IJ have men- 
tioned, and the classical peoples and medizeval 
nations and Arabs, conceived that they could 
put the faculty to a practical purpose. They 
used it to detect thieves, to discover the move- 
ments of the enemy in war, to descry events 
distant in space or in the future, or to spot 
winners in the chariot races. Now in my own 
experience distant and unknown events have 
been. descried by crystal-gazers and been 
verified by later information. Still more fre- 
quently the gazer, even when among strangers, 
has discerned and descried the person or 
place in the mind of someone in the room, 
specially thinking of that person or place. 
Several times the person thought of has been 
seen in a costume not known to the thinker 
or engaged as he or she, on inquiry, proves 
to have been. I have even known winners 
spotted and the exact results of an examina- 
tion, places and marks, discerned. 

“Of course nobody can be expected to believe 
all this without personal knowledge of the 
gazer, the witnesses, and all the circum- 
stances, and that in many cases, so many as 
to prove that the success was not due to 
an accidental coincidence. My own experience 
leads me to positive certainty that these things 
do occur, but an enormous amount of evidence 
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would be needed for scientific demonstration. 
I have published a cluster of such cases in 
a book styled Zhe Making of Religion, 
where perhaps you would not expect to find 
them. 

As to explaining them I have notheory. If 
thought were something universally diffused 
like ether, and if the thought of distant 
persons can come into some sort of contact, 
so that A thinks of B who is in India and 
C in London, then sees what B (whom C 
does not know and never heard of) is doing, 
and describes it, then we should have some 
kind of explanation. Of course, if anything of 
this kind can occur, it is an enormously impor- 
tant fact and suggests new ideas of human 
nature. Wireless telegraphy is not in it for ~ 
scientific strangeness. 

But I freely grant that the faculty is of 
no practical or commercial use. The 
faculty is far too capricious; now the gazer 
will see nothing at all, now nothing to the 
purpose. It is: ridiculous to go consulting 
professional seers ; it is absurd to say that 
“spirits” work the business as savages and 
Spiritualists do, ‘ Spirits” are merely an 
unproved and superfluous conjecture. More- 
over, the vast majority of people who can 
crystal-gaze see only fancy pictures, as in 
dreams, or vivid reproductions of things 
which they remember. I only know five or 
six people who are pretty likely to pick up 
what is in a companion’s mind, or to see 
distant and unknown events, later cor- 
roborated’; while as to foreseeing the future 
of that I have scarcely an example, and none 
of value. The spotting of the winners might 
be a mere chance coincidence; probably it 
was, 

One experiment is easily made. Any 
two people who have the faculty may gaze 
simultaneously, and then silently write down 
what they have seen. If the pictures 1e- 
present no object of their conscious thought, 
and if the pictures coincide, it suggests 
that mind does influence mind in some un- 
ascertained way. I know some cases of 
this, but few experiments appear to have 
been made. I would not touch on the subject 
in a popular serial if I had ever known 
any harm, any morbid habit of mind or 
fantastic excitement, to result from crystal- 
gazing, as some misfortunes do arise from the 
practices of spiritualism, dark séances, auto- 
matic writing, and so forth. These occasionally 
seem to let loose the worst elements of 
character, and are then ascribed to “ posses- 
sion” by evil spirits. On the other hand, 
I never knew any crystal-gazer become 
fanatical about the subject; usually it 
rather bores them, I have known the most 
serious people rather startled by finding that 
they could crystal-gaze ; some of them were not 
interested, others reckoned it unholy, others 
dropped it because they only saw fancy 
pictures, nothing ‘“‘of any use,” and were not 
interested scientifically. I have mentioned 
glass balls because they are the simplest and 
most convenient materials. I do not sell 
them (as correspondents think that I do !), 
but they can be had at 4s. each from the 
secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, 
19, Buckingham Street, Strand, who will 
receive accounts of experiments properly 
attested, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


: Se 


=RFLY. 


Londcn Siereoscopic Co. 


MR. FORBES ROBERTSON’S LEADING LADY, MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 


Miss Gertrude Elliott plays the part of Peggy, known as “ Little Britain,” in Mrs. Ryley’s comedy, “ Mice and Men,” at 
the Lyric. Mrs. Ryley is a great personal friend of Miss Elliott, who used to reside with her in London before Miss 
Effiott became Mrs. Forbes Robertson. Mrs. Ryley’s play, which has been seen in the provinces, deals with old Hampstead 
about 1786. Hampstead has pleasant memories for Miss Elliott, for she was married at All Souls’, South Hamestead, in 
Decemter, 1900. Miss Elliott, who is of course a sister of Miss Maxine Elliott, is a Californian of Irish descent. She made 
her first appearance in America in “A Woman of No Importance” in 1894 and her first London appearance in 
“The Cowboy and the Lady” in her brother-in-law’s (Mr. Nat Goodwin) company at the Duke of York’s in 1899 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES OF TWO OF 


Fellowes Wilson 
MiSS EVELYN MILLARD, WHO WILL PLAY THE PART OF ‘“*FRANCESCA" AT THE ST. JAMES'S THEATRE 


Miss Millard makes her first appearance at the St. James's since her marriage to Mr. Coulter in Paolv and Francesca, She is the daughter ot Mr. John Millard, who 

was professor of elocution at the Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music. She made her début in July, 1891, in Miss Sarah Thorne’s company at Margate, 

and walked on in The Dancing Girl at the Haymarket later in the same year. She joined Mr. George Alexander at the ‘St. James's in 1894, and since then has dis- ~ 
tinguished herself in Mr. Frohman’s company at the Duke of York's 
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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S HEROINES. 


Fellowes Wilson 


MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, WHO WILL PLAY THE PART OF “ ATHENE” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


Miss Constance Collier has made greater progress than almost any other actress ot her rank in London in the same period. She began in the chorus at the Gaiety 

and had a part in an Empire ballet just suited to her luxurious style of beauty. Then she appeared in Tommy Atkins at the Duke of York’s, no doubt learning much 

‘from that excellent stage manager, Mr. Charles Cartwright. A long engagement with Mr. Wilson Barrett stood her in good stead. In the classic story it was on the 
advice of Athene that Ulysses assumed the guise of a beggar when he went to revisit Penelope after his long wanderings 
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The Yacht Dance in 


“Blue-Bell in Fairyland.” 


ee. 
f 


x. 


Fist) 


Downey 


Miss Margaret Fraser, who plays the part of the fairy in Blue-Bell in Fatvyland, makes a great hit in the piece by her dance descriptive of the race of the 
Shamyrock for the America Cup 
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TeED ie SACRE, 


Miss Mona Harrison as ‘‘ The Scotch Doll” 


Mr. Lewis Grande as ‘The Toy Soldier” 


Miss May Cranfield as “ Olga” 


SOME FIGURES’ IN ‘‘KATAWAMPUS” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE 


MM" Van Biene has “caught on” with Zhe 

1 Broken Melody at the Princess’s 
Theatre, for he is giving matinges of the 
strange play which he has now performed 


over 2,500 times. 


When Ulysses is produced at Her Ma- 

jesty’s on Saturday it will be found 
that the blackest depths of Hades are represented by painting on 
Mr. Hawes Craven after trying many mediums 


black velvet. 
decided that the best effects 
could be obtained by pressing that 
densest of grounds into the service. 
The river Styx is painted on 
brown velvet. 


Ne amateur performance of 

The Belle of New York 
has taken Kingston, Jamaica, by 
storm. The performances were 
given under the direction of 
Madame Noel de Montagnac, 
whose husband played the part 
of Bronson, sen. Miss Lily 
Maynier, a Jamaican, who took 
the part’of Violet Gray, and for 
whose benefit the piece was pro- 
duced, is coming to England to 
continue her musical education 
and appear professionally in 
London as a singer—the first 
from Jamaica to do so. Miss 
Alexander and Mr. J. R. Bruce, 
who were the Fifi and the 
young Bronson, have, like their 
predecessors at the Shaftesbury, 
got engaged since the production. 


M:* Jones’s lively comedy, Ze 

Maneuvres of Jane, was 
selected for the annual theatricals 
at Aske, which are so famed for 
their quality that the spacious 
ball-room, where they are always 
held, proved all too limited in 
accommodation. As Lord Bap- 
child the Earl of Ronaldshay 
proved exceedingly funny. 


Plays and 
Players. 


. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE IN ‘* THE BROKEN MELODY” 
At the Princess's Theatre 
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rs. Leslie Carter has made so distinct an 


Pestet 


impression upon the theatre-going 
public in London that. her apparently great 
success in the name-part of a new play by 
Mr. David Belasco, called La Du Barry, 
should be of special interest at this time. 
There seems to be every prospect of a’ good 
ae deal of litigation and general argument con- 
cerning this drama of the period of Louis XV., and the dispute now 
going on between Mr. Belasco on the one side and M. Richepin 


on the other as to the author- 
ship should be ~ watched with 
curiosity on’ both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


WV batever may be the rights 

or wrongs of the disputing 
authors there is no doubt about 
the fact that Mrs. Carter as 
the Du Barry has almost gained 


‘as sensational a triumph as she 


did two or three years ago as 
Zaza.- The play seems to admit 
of every variety of style and 
emotion, and from the time that 
the heroine of the story is dis- 
covered as a worker in a mil- 
liner’s ‘shop to the final scene 
where she is dragged away to 
the guillotine. the attention of 
the audience is kept on the guz 
vive concerning her adventures, 
dominant points in the 


he 
ae character of the Du Barry 
as drawn by Mr. Belasco and 
expressed by .Mrs. Carter are 
despair and fear. Although she 
rules King Louis XV. almost 
absolutely she is. yet dreadfully 
afraid of him, and at the close her 
horror of death is pitiable. I am 
told that Mrs. Carter had perhaps 
her greatest moment of triumph 
when after trying to shield her 
lover she grovels before the King 
in a perfect agony of fear, beating 
her hands helplessly on the floor. 


THE TALLER 


t is very certain that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has made a great 
success as Magda and Mrs. Tanqueray. One critic describes 

her as “not greatly impressive but admirably singular.” 
“ admirably singular” just hits off her talent and personality. Not 


only do the critics praise her, but 
the New York and Chicago 
ladies have imitated her style of 
doing her hair. The ‘ Mrs, Pat 
coiffure” has become all the 
rage, and as her manner of dis- 
posing of her abundant locks 
is not only “ admirably singular ” 
but natural and picturesque the 
style is one to be imitated with 
advantage. 


iss Kate Cutler is one of 
those dainty, graceful 
actresses that succeeds always in 
imparting an air of refinement 
into such scenes in a play as 
bring her to the centre of the 
stage. When Miss Cutler was 
first advised to try the stage she 
laughed at the idea as being 
almost absurd. She was nervous, 
and having no knowledge of 
what she might be able to do 
refused at first to take the counsel 
of the experienced friend who put 
the notion before her. At that 
time she was studying music 
solely with the idea of teaching, 
but when she found that she did 


very well in some amateur thea-- 


trical performances organised by 
her friends ambition came to 
her aid, and after a short interval 
the production of /z Town at 
the Gaiety eight years ago fur- 
nished her with a small part. 


Ms Cutler remained a con- 

siderable time in Mr. 
George Edward: s’s management, 
and there as well as elsewhere 
has had the good fortune on 
most occasions to be identified 
with successes. She played in 
A Gaiety Girl, The Shop Girl, 
Gentleman Joe, All Abroad, 
The French Maid, &c. Then 
to the Lyric for Zzttle Miss 
Nobody, L’ Amour Mouillé, and 
Florodora. Last summer she 
played with Mr. Arthur Roberts 
in H.AL.S. Irresponsible at the 
Strand, an experience that 
delighted her, for Mr. Arthur 
Roberts amuses her as much as 
he does anyone in the audience. 


ffers to tour in America and 
in the colonies have been 
made without tempting Miss 
Cutler, but more than once she 
has been inclined to accept a 
part in comedy. That class of 
stage play appeals to her very 
strongly at times and one day 
may induce her to give the more 
serious productions a trial. At 
present, however, she is rehears- 
ing for the new musical piece at 
the Lyric, and as usual regards 
the ordeal of the first night with 
something akin to nervous dread. 
Miss Cutler is a Londoner by 
birth—she thinks there is no place 
like her native city—and so 
lives in the busy West-end within 
a stone’s throw of Hanover 
Square, 


Well, 
Mr. Passmore, at the Savoy. 


Ellis 


MISS LILY BRAYTON IN ‘THE TWIN SISTER” 


Miss Brayton is here attired in the dress in which she sets out on her supposed journey to 
see her mother 
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M:“* George Mudie, jun., is now playing Mr. Walter Passmore’s 

part of Ping-Pong in 7he Willow Pattern as well as a 
small part in the revival of /o/anthe, in which he also understudies 
He went on the stage about two years 


ago, making his début at the 
Strand Theatre and there under- 
studying Mr. James Welch, whose 
part in Punctured he played for 
more than one hundred nights. 
From the Strand he went to the 
Vaudeville to create the part of 
the blacksmith in Sweet and 
Twenty, Captain Hood’s charm- 
ing play, and on the production 
of Scrooge he played the part of 
Mr. Worthington, in both plays 
doing some useful understudying. 
He is proud that within his 
first two years of professional 
life he should have been fortunate 
enough to have played before the 
King, Queen, and Royal Family 
in the command performance, 


big matinée performance 

will be given at the 
Imperial Theatre, Westminster, 
on February 11 in aid of the 
funds of St. Mark’s Hospital, a 
large number of well-known 
players having promised their 
services. The hospital is urgently 
in need of £5,000 to pay off a 
banker's loan of £2,500 and to 
meet current expenses. ‘Tickets 
may be obtained of Lady Agnes 
Cooper, 9, Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square, or of Mr. 
Edgar Penman, secretary, St. 
Mark’s Hospital, City Road. 


he Earl of Dysart, who has 
offered £10,000 towards the 
long-talked-of scheme of national 
opera, is a prominent patron of 
music and an ardent admirer of 
Wagner and “all his works.” 
The earl, who I regret to learn 
is almost blind, succeeded to the 
title and large estates of his 
grandfather, a thrifty nobleman, 
whose son, the late Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, was some five-and- 
thirty years ago well known at 
the West-end. “A fine figure of 
a man” was my Lord Hunting- 
tower, with a nice taste in horse- 
flesh. He predeceased his father 
by six years, and was mourned 
by many West-end tradespeople 
who held his autograph. Ham 
House, the residence of the 
present earl, is most interesting. 


dpe Soldiers and Sailors’ Help 

Society should have bene- 
fitted considerably by the recent 
performances of Véobe at the 
Albert Hall theatre by an excel- 
lent company of amateurs, as- 
sisted by that excellent comedian, 
Mr. Harry Paulton. Mr. Paulton 
shared principal honours with 
Miss Audrey Campbell, a niece, 
I believe, of Sir Redvers and 


goddaughter of Lady Audrey 
Buller. Miss Campbell played 


the by no means easy part of 
Niobe with much ap/omé and in 
really excellent style, and her 
classic grace contrasted well with 
the extreme modernness of Mr. 
Paulton’s methods. 
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“The Twin Sister” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


MR. H. B. IRVING AND MISS FERRAR MISS FERRAR AND MR. E. A. WARBURTON 


Orlando della Torre (Mr, Irving) of Padua, in the fifteenth century, flirts outrageously with a serving wench, Lisa (Miss Beatrice Ferrar), who is the wife 
of his huntsman, Lelio (Mr, E. A. Warburton) 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AND MR. H. B. IRVING MR. NORMAN FORBES AND MISS ROSS-SELWICKE 


In order to bring Orlando to his senses his proud wife, Giuditta (Miss Lily Brayton), pretends to set out on a journey to see her mother. Her twin sister, Renata, 

whom Orlando has never seen, is due to visit Orlando in his wife’s absence. As a matter of fact, Giuditta impersonates her twin, and Orlando falls desperately in love with 

her, his passion being fanned by the fact that his elderly bachelor friend, Count Andrea Parabosco (Mr. Norman Forbes), also falls in love with (the supposed) Renata and goes 
the length of bribing her serving woman, Angiolina (Mtis Ross-Selwtcke) 
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“The Twin Sister” at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


te, 


a 
ae 


y 


MR. BEN WEBSTER AND MISS ELA Q. MAY MISS LILY BRAYTON AND MISS MAY 


Miss May, who appeared as Little Christina at the Savoy lately, plays the part of Sandro, the little son of Orlando and Giuditta. He is being caressed in the first picture by 
Bartolommeo Valla, a young artist who is in love with Giuditta's twin: (Miss Agnes. Brayton), In the second picture we see Giuditta bidding the child good-night 
in the arms of his nurse 


Ellis 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE SISTERS AND ORLANDO’S ASTONISHMENT 


In this picture we see the astonishment of Orlando on discovering the identity of his wife (on his left) and his sister in-law (on his right), On the extreme 
leit of the picture stands Renata's sweetheart 
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Mr. H. B. Irving and Miss Lily Brayton in ‘The Twin Sister.” 
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A Look Round some of the 


r. Harry Lauder is a man who deserves 
well of his brother Scots, for he has 
done, and is still doing, much to remove the 
Englishman’s belief more or less firmly rooted 
that a Scotsman and inherent humour are as 
oil and water. Though Mr. Lauder has be-n 
approached by several of London’s theatrical 
managers he has down to the present confined 
his attentions solely to the music-halls, wherein 
during a comparatively short space of time he 
has built up a reputation as a sound, brainy, 
character comedian. Every one of his songs 
is a well-thought-out conception of a distinct 
personality, and there is no greater stickler for 
minute detail. 


He has always avoided the use of Scotch 
slang, knowing full well that perhaps 
not one per cent. of the audience would under- 
stand the significance of it, and above all he has 
tabooed the slightest reference which could 
possibly be construed into double entendre. 


ew men have worked so hard and so 
continuously to gain fame and fortune 

as Mr. Lauder, and he has reason to be 
proud, if any man should be, of the fact that 
his position in his own profession is a more 
than enviable one. Left when only twelve 
years old with a mother and six younger 
children than himself to support, he worked 
in a coal-mine every day for nearly eleven 
years, from early morn till evening, often 
waist-high in water, while at night he would 
pick up a few extra shillings by singing senti- 
mental songs at the “free and easies”’ of the 
neighbourhood. Year by year his remunera- 
tion for this latter work slowly increased, 
until he decided some seven years ago to 
devote his whole time and attention to the 
stage. He soon became an immense favourite 
in his own country, and after establishing his 


THE BALLET OF 


reputation in the English provinces he came 
to London about eighteen months ago. Then 
his salary was a small one, now it is con- 
sistently large. Mr. Lauder lives up to his 


Willie Ross 
A SCOTS COMEDIAN 


Mr. Harry Lauder at the Pavilion 


two mottoes, “ Hard work never killed a man ” 
and “Stick to your business,” and his only 
hobby is preparing new material for his own 
use. He was born in Portobello in 1870 of a 
Highland father and a Lowland mother. 


“SANTA CLAUS” 
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Music-halls. 


Ms Marie Lloyd is appearing at the 

Tivoli Music-hall in a new sketch en- 
titled ‘‘ The Bond Street Tea Walk,” which is 
a skit on the “goings on” at most of these 
fashionable rendezvous at and about society’s 
tea-time. Those whom curiosity has per- 
suaded to visit one of these places will enjoy 
the clever manner in which Miss Lloyd im- 
personates one of the would-be-smart always- 
unchaperoned young ladies always to be met 
with in and around the Bond Street tea shops 


during the afternoon, 


any music-hall “stars” earn huge in- 


comes, but few—indeed, very few— 
of them think of putting away for the almost 
inevitable ‘“‘rainy day” that comes round 
during the lives of those who are dependent 
in most part on the fickle favour of the 
amusement-seeking public. An exception to 
the rule, however, is Miss Bessie Bonehill, 
whose speciality is known in the halls as 
male impersonation, for she owns a large 
fruit farm in New York State, where it is her 
annual practice to make holiday during the 
summer months. Miss Bonehill, who is a 
native of Birmingham, went to America in 
1889, after achieving many triumphs on the 
English variety stage. For over ten years 
she toured through the States, also visiting 
South Africa, and then she thought it about 
time to return to her own country. She was 
just a little bit dubious as to whether she 
would be remembered or not, but her mind 
was soon set at rest on this point, for she 
received a tumultuous welcome home at all 
the halls where she had been such a popular 
favourite a decade previous. ‘There is a 
breeziness about Miss Bonehill’s performance 
that is very refreshing, and she is a past mis- 
tress in the art of coaxing an audience into 
joining in the chorus of a song. 


Hana 


AT THE ALHAMBRA 


GED eA ele Be. 
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The Story of Santa Claus turned into Ballet at the Alhambra. 


Hana 


One of the prettiest little musical ballets ever seen in London is the one dealing with Santa Claus at the Alhambra, in which Miss Ruth Davenport, shown 
in this picture with the children, sings some charming songs 
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MR. ANGELO MASCHERONI 


AN though some of the menbers of Mr. 

Angelo Mascheroni’s concert company 
are alrealy known in London the first 
appearance of the quintette will be made 
to-morrow evening in the Victoria Hall of 
the Criterion. The company embraces a 
soprano, a “ comedienne, siffleuse, danseuse ” 
—all in one—a tenor, a guitarist, and “last 
thoug! not least” a pianist. The combina- 
tion is interesting and curious containing as 
it does such a variety of talent, and for its 
novelty alone it is an experiment for which a 
successful issue may be anticipated. Bre 
some of the artists have already by reason 
of their gifts and accomplishments 
won favour with the public in 
London and elsewhere. 


M#*s Bertini Humphrys, who 

has made a name for herself 
in London drawing-rooms and on 
the concert platform, comes to 
us with an excellent reputation 
as a singer-actress from America. 
As her greatest triumphs have been 
made in the United States it may 
be interesting to glance at some 
details of her career in that 
country. Her early education, it 
may be remarked in passing, 
took place amid excellent sur- 
roundings for an artist-—in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy ; so 
that, in the matter of languages 
alone, Miss Humphrys has the 
advantage of speaking Italian, 
French, and German, in addition 
to English. She made a complete 
study of music in Italy under the 
experienced direction of Signor 
Francesco Lamperti and Signora 
Teresa Brambilla. The latter 
artist, by the way, was a famous 
singer in her day and created, 
among other characters, that of 
Gilda in Verdi’s opera, Rigoletto. 


M- Bertini Humphrys made 

her first public appearance 
in Milan as Armina in La Son- 
nambula, meeting with a cordial 
reception from the critics and the 
public. She subsequently sang 
in concerts in Germany, and 
crossing to America gained her 
early experience of the operatic stage as a 
leading member of the Emma Abbot com- 
pany, with which organisation she remained 
for two seasons, constantly singing in grand 
opera throughout the States and thus gaining 
invaluable experience for a beginner. There 
is no necessity to enter into the details of her 
various engagements, but some idea of her 
range of parts and of the immense amount of 
work which she accomplished in America 
mav be gathered from the fact that, as a 
member of various opera companies, she sang 
no less than twenty-four prima-donna 7é/es. 


MR. ALFRED MOSCARELLA 


MISS 


A New Concert 
Party. 


But in America versatility counts for much, 
and therefore it is not surprising to find that, 
in addition to her grand opera réfertotre, 
she sang in no less than twenty light and 
comic operas, in various oratorios, as well as 
in a great number of concerts. 


H. Walter Barnett 


MISS BERTINI HUMPHRYS 
ome of the characters in which Miss 
Bertini Humphrys sang and acted with 
success in America may well be set down 
here for the benefit of those people who do 
not realise what hard work is necessary in 
order to obtain success on the operatic stage. 
These parts include Nedda in 7 Pagliacci, 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana, Gilda in 
Rigoletto, the Queen and Valentine in Zes 
Huguenots, the Princess in The Jewess, Car- 
men in Bizet’s opera, Leonora in // Trovatore, 
Zeviina in Don Giovanni, Marguerite in 
Faust, Armina in La Sonnambula, Lucia in 
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MR. GEORGE ST. CLAIR 


Lucia adi Lammermoor, Arline in The 
Bohemian Girl, Maritana in Wallace’s oneva, 
Zerlina in /'va Diavolo, Mignon in Tromas’s 
opera, Venus in Zannhduser, Martha in 
Flotow’s opera, and Juliet. She made a 
remarkable hit in the latter character, especially 
in San Francisev, as the criticisms in the 
local press abundantly testify. She sang 
Manuela in JZ¢ss Heylett for a season under 
the management of Mr. Charles Frohman, and 
being suddenly called upon on an important 
occasion sang Gretel in Hansel und Gretel 
in German, and with but a single orchestral 
rehearsal. Included in her réfertoire of 
light opera are the rvéles of 
Dorothy, Erminie, Olivette, and 
Bettina in Za Mascotte. At to- 
morrow’s concert she will sing 
songs by Gounod and Arditi. 


M Angelo Mascheroni, the 

director of the quintette, 
was bo-n in Bergamo, northern 
Italy, the birthplace of Donnizetti, 
Alfred Piatti, and other artists. 
He commenced the study of music 
in his native town at the age of 
seven, afterwards studying in 
Milan and later on at the Paris 
Conservatoire under the late Leo 
Délibes. On leaving the French 
capital he made a long tour as 
conductor of the orchestra in 
Chili, Peru, Venezuela, and other 
parts of South America. He 
came to England in 1889 and two 
years later made a great hit with 
his song, ‘‘For All Eternity,” 
and his ‘‘Soldier’s Song.” Then 
came a most interesting artistic 
association, a three years’ tour 
with Madame Adelina Patti as. 
conductor in the United States 
and in Mexico. But the list of 
Mr. Mascheroni’s travels does not 
end here, for they include tours. 
in South Africa, Russia, Greece, 
Germany, other parts of Europe, 
and England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land into the bargain. Mr. Mas- 
cheroni, who has written some 
forty-five songs and cantatas, will 
play several of his own com- 
positions in addition to a selection 
from Chopin. 


M:: Alfred Moscarella, the tenor of the 

company, has been favourably known. 
for several seasons in London drawing and 
concert rooms as an artistic singer. Miss 
Mollie Wynter is a young aspirant to fame 
as a singer, whistler, and dancer. Mr. George 
St. Clair, who comes of artistic parents, has. 
yet to win his public laurels as a guitarist. 
The programme, which has very sensibly 
been published in its entirety before -the 
concert, consists of some fourteen items which 
give good promise of a liberal and diversified: 
entertainment. 
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*“* The 
Manoeuvres 
of Jane” 
at Lady Zetland’s. 


Sanderson Bros. 
The figures, from left to right, are: standing—Viscountess Milton, Lord George Dundas, Hon. Faith Dawnay, Miss Agatha Thynne, the Earl of Ronaldshay, Mr. W. Houldsworth, 
Hon. Algar Orde-Powlett, Captain Owen-Lewis ; sitting—Miss Lily Drummond, Mrs. Owen-Lewis, Miss Moffatt (extreme right) 


Miss Una Soutar as “ Kissie Fitzgarter” Mr. Hornball and Miss Mabel Taylor Miss Lily Maynier as “ Violet Gray” 
“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK” AS PLAYED BY AMATEURS AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Russelt 


Miss Sylvia Lingwood as “ Trippet” Master Villiers Couldrey as ‘‘ Puck” Miss Miriam Couldrey as ‘‘ Woodbine” 
SOME PLAYERS IN “THE RETURN OF THE FAIRIES" AT WINDSOR 
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Who’s Who in a 
first-night audience at a good London 


ve theatre brings together the most repre- 
‘sentative people in every branch of society, 
and the struggle for seats is intense. Mr. 
H. Jamyn Brooks is now at work on a big 
picture of a first night at Her Majesty’s, which 
is peculiarly appropriate in view of the pro- 
duction of U/ysseson Saturday. Mr. Brooks’s 
canvas is 9 ft. by 6 ft.and contains some 300 
portraits. In order to be perfectly accurate 
Mr. Brooks sent a card to all those he wished 
to include, a facsimile of which is given here- 
with. Mr. Brooks, of course, has chosen a 
very picked audience, but nearly all the 
people in his list are theatre-goers. The 
principal figures in the huge picture may be 
classified thus :— 

Royalty. — The King, the Queen, the 
Prince and the Princess of Wales. 

Dukes.—Duke of Manchester, Duke of 
Marlborough, Duke of Newcastle, Duke and 
Duchess of Portland, Duke of Westminster, 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and Dowager Duchess 
of Manchester. 

Marquises.—Lord Lansdowne, Lord and 
Lady Granby (the latter is a great personal 
friend of Mrs. Tree), and Lord Headfort (who 
married Mi-s Rosie Boote of the Gaiety). 

Earls.—Lord Halsbury (the Lord Chan- 
ccellor), Earl Roberts (Commander-in- Chief), 
Lord Clarendon (Lord Chamberlain), Lord and 
Lady Derby, Lord Harewood, Lord Pembroke, 
Lord and Lady De la Warr, Lord Rosslyn 
(“Mr. James Erskine,” actor), and the 
‘Countesses of Cork, Cavan, and De Grey 
(who is much concerned in the grand opera). 

Viscounts.—Lord Wolseley, Lord Goschen, 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Cranbourne. 

Barons. — Lord Brampton (better known 
as Mr. Justice Hawkins), Lord and Lady 
Battersea, Lord Milner (when he is at home), 
Lord Alverstone (‘Sir Richard Webster ”) ; 
Lady Sandhurst, Lady Aberdare, Baroness 
Dorchester, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts (a 
warm supporter of the stage), Lord Chesham 
(now at the front), Lord Hawke (the cricketer), 
Lord Rathmore, and Lord Rowton (of “ doss- 
house” fame, a great supporter of the opera, 
where he always has an omnibus box). 

Society.—The Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Meyer, Lady Lister Kaye 
(who is a Cuban), Mrs, Arthur Paget, 
Lady McIver, Mrs. Ronalds (a great patron 
of the opera), Mr. and Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, Sir Ernest Cassel (who gave £200,000 
for the consumption sanitorium), Lady De la 
Rue, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, the Hon. G. H. Allsopp and Lady 
Mildred Allsopp (who is a sister of Lord 
Shaftesbury), Lady Juliette Lowther (Lady De 
Grey’s daughter), Lady Cynthia Graham, 
Lady Milbanke, Sir John Puleston Sir William 
Young (son of the author of /im the Pen- 
nian), Sir George Arthur, Sir William Rose, 
Hon, Mrs. Stuart-Wortley, Lady Cecely 
Baillie-Hamilton (daughter of Lord Had- 
dington), and Mrs. Hylton Joliffe. 

The Services. — Field-Marshal Sir F. 
Haines, Lord and Lady Charles Beresford, 
General Pole-Carew and Lady Constance 
Pole-Carew, Count Gleichen (of the Grenadier 
Guards, King Edward’s kinsman, who was 
wounded at Modder River November 28, 
1899), Lord Edward Cecil, General Baden- 
Powell, and Major Gray. 

Diplomacy and Civil Service. — Count 
Deym (Austro-Hungarian Ambassador), Sir 
Dighton Probyn, Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, 
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Sir Charles Euan-Smith, Sir Lepel Griffin, 
and Sir Stanley Clarke. 

Politicians.— Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bal- 
four, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Samuel Montague, Sir 


MR. H. JAMYN BROOKS 
The painter of the first-nighters 


Window & Grove 
MISS LILY HANBURY 
Who plays the part of Penelope in Ulysses 


“A FIRST ‘NIGHT art 
HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE.” 


CS 


ESS 


Kindly favour me with the following particulars :— 


Colour Notes— 
Hair 
Eyes 
Complexion 
Height 


Dress worn on the occasion 


If you have a choice, please say with whom you would 


like to be grouped. 


To 
H. Jamyn Brooks, 
174, Radnor Place, W 


HOW MR. BROOKS BUILT UP HIS PICTURE 
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Frederick Milner, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Sir Edward and Lady Carson, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Sir Savile and Lady Crossley, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Mr. Long, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Harry Cust. 

Law.—Sir Franc’s and Lady Jeune, Sir 
George Lewis, Sir Edward and Lady Clark, 
Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. W. R. McConnell, 
K.C. (chairman. of the County of London 
Quarter Sessions), and Mr. C. F. Gill. 

Medicine. — Sir Felix Semon (the throat 
specialist) and Dr. Playfair (father of the 
co-author of Shock-headed Peter). 

The Church. — Dean Farrar and Canon 
Phillips (father of Stephen Phillips). 

Art.—Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Mr. F. 
Goodall, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
Mr. Whistler, Sir William Agnew, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, Mrs. Jopling Rowe, Mr. Percy 
Anderson (the costume designer). 

Literature. — The Poet Laureate, Mr, 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mark Twain, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Miss Braddon, Miss 
Green (late Lady Mayoress), and Miss Marie 
Corelli. 

Journalism.—Lord Glenesk, Sir Edward 
Lawson, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Harmsworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement Shorter, Lady Violet 
G eville, Lady Colin Campbell. 

Dramatists.—Mr. Pinero, Mrs. Craigie, 
Mr. Grundy, Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. Comyns 


Carr, Mr. F. C. Burnand, and Mr. Boyle 
Lawrence. 
Theatrical— Mrs. Tree, Mrs. Patrick 


Campbell, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 
Mrs. George Alexander, Miss Kate Terry, 
Miss Marion Terry and her niece, Miss Mabel 
Terry-Lewis, and Mr. Hentschel (founder of 
the O.P. Club). 

Dramatic Critics. —Mr. A. B. Walkley 
(of the Post Office), the 7%mes; Mr. Alfred 
Watson (editor of the “ Badminton” series), 
Standard, Mr. Moy Thomas, Daily News ; 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson (the war critic), J/orn- 
ing Post, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Daily Tele- 
graph, Mr. William Archer, World, Mr. 
“Joe” Knight (a veteran first-nighter who 
usually sits beside his daughter, Mrs. Ian 
Robertson), the A¢hene@um ,; Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm (half-brother of Mr. Tree), Saturday 
Review; Mr. Edward Fordham Spence 
(barrister), Westminster Gazette; Mr. Mal- 
colm Watson (brother of the great yacht 
designer), writes the dramatic gossip in the 
Telegraph; Mr. Clement Scott, the / vee 
Lance ; Colonel Hughes-Hallett, Pz/o¢ ; Mr. 
Edward Ledger, £7a,; Mr. John Northcote, 
Daily Chronicle; Mr. E. Bendall, Sunday 
Observer. 

It may be said that while Mr. Brooks’s 
picture is typical of many first nights it does 
not include everybody, nor does it represent 
all theatres. As a matter of fact every theatre 
has its own clientele. Thus the people whom 
you fird at a first night at the Gaiety, Daly’s, 
or any other mus‘cal show are quite different 
from those whom you see at the Lyceum, Her 
Majesty’s, St. James’s, or the Haymarket. 
One of the best-known first nighters who is 
not in Mr. Brooks’s picture is Mr. W. R. 
Walkes of the Privy Council Office, who is a 
tremendous enthusiast. Mr. Herman Merivale, 
the author of /urget-me-not, is a first-nighter, 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 


1. 

J ulie stood before her long glass. The room 

with its white furniture was a blaze of 
candle-light. Candles closely grouped shone 
about the dressing table, candles in quaint 
sconces swung outward from the wall. Every- 
ithing was light, everything was brightness. 
The bed was littered with flowers, the chairs 
‘with parcels, the floor with half-read notes. 
And yet Julie, the brightest object amidst all the 
brightness, had a frown between her straight 
‘brows. Her maid standing respectfully in the 
background saw the frown and drew con- 
‘clusions for herself. 

“I think as I hears wheels, miss,” she 
said after a moment’s pause. ‘“ Will I look 
out of the window and see if it’s the guests 
‘beginning to arrive ?” 

Julie wheeled about. Her pretty pink face 
was flushed, there was excitement in her eyes. 
“Certainly not, Adams,” she said. “ Nothing 
is more undignified than peeping from behind 
blinds in a lighted room.” She shook out the 
frills of her rose-coloured frock. Then the 
wheels became loudly audible as they crushed 
the gravel in front of the hall door. She 
suddenly ceased to arrange her frills and flew 
across the room. 

“Adams,” she said disappointedly, “I 
‘can’t see a little bit.” Her face was against 
the window, her eyes straining into the dark. 
“© Adams, just run along and find out what it 
is, and be very quick.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“* Adams !” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Just find whether it is Mr. Estcoit by 
any chance.” Julie felt rather proud of her 
indifferent voice. 

She turned back into the room as the maid 
closed the door. By the dressing table she 
paused. 

“As if I cared,” she said to her reflection. 
“As if I really cared whether an old thing 
dike Ingram turns up to dinner or does not !,” 
She stared fixedly at herself as if challenging 
a contradiction. Then her eyes fell on the 
heaped-up presents that were scattered round. 
~“‘He might have remembered my birthday,” 
she added, “though he is thirty-six.” And 
she suddenly stamped her foot. 

“Mr. Ingram Estcoit, miss—by the eight- 
forty train from town.” Adams came demurely 
‘back. 

Julie saw herself blush. “Oh,” she said 
-drawlingly, “is that all?” Then she moved 
her fingers amongst the trinkets on her tray. 
~€ Adams,” she said sharply, ‘‘ come here.” 

The maid obeyed. 

“Adams, am I as pretty as that—really 
cand truly, mind ?” 

She unclasped a case and drew out a 
‘miniature—a beautifully painted thing slung 
from a long chain and possessing a diamond 

rim. 

“Tt’s auntie’s present,” she said, “but I’m 
-sure my face isn’t that lovely pink. And my 
hair never shines quite gold.” She paused, 
‘turning to the glass. ‘Adams, what do you 

really think?” 

The maid looked at the picture, then at 
cher ; then she smiled. 

“Well, miss”—she hesitated —“ I’d say 


as the picture fell a good way short, but then, 
miss” —she twisted off a shred of wax 
from one of the candles—‘‘ you might say as 
how I couldn’t judge. If I was you”—she 
carried the wax across the room and dropped it 
into the fire—‘‘if I was you I’d wear it, miss, 
and ask somebody as would properly know.” 

Julie looked sharply up, but the outline ot 
Adams’s figure was absolutely demure. 

She half lifted the chain to her neck, then 
she laid it back, finally she took it out again. 

“Perhaps, after all, Adams,” she said, 
“there’s something in what you say.” And 
with a little shiver of cold she let the chain 
fall over her neck. 


1B, 

Julie descended the stairs slowly. On 
the lowest step she paused, surveying the 
hall. It wore a new appearance; banks 
of pink chrysanthemums rose on every side 
and the Elizabethan dimness was desecrated 
by countless screens. Julie’s face was full 
of thought. 

Then very quietly someone opened the 
door of the dining-room and lounged into 
view. Julie’s head went up two inches and 
she flushed. “Ingram!” she said in deep 
surprise. “Are you really here ?” 

Estcoit crossed the hall slowly and held 
out his hand. 

“My congratulations,” he said, and he 
looked at her fixedly, making mental notes. 
“!’m sorry they are so tardy, but I’ve had a 
difficult day. I simply couldn’t get away.” 

“Oh,” said Julie, “we understood—dquite. 
It’s nice of you to come even for my dance, 
but of course the Stock Exchange isn’t open 
in the night, is it?” She smiled sweetly. 

“It was outside my power.” There was 


no expression in Estcoit’s level voice. “I 
wanted to dine with Aunt Jane—and you.” 
Julie’s eyes opened very wide. ‘Oh, it 


didn’t matter for me,” she said, ‘I put on a 
tea gown and dined in my room. Of course, 
auntie may have been lonely, but I don’t 
expect she was. Shall we look for her and 
ask ?” 

Estcoit stood back to let her pass. There 
was a half-whimsical twist at the corners of 
his mouth, but his eyes were grave. 

“Do you like the decorations? They are 
all pink for me.” They were traversing a 
corridor side by side. 

“T think they are quite in keeping.” 
Estcoit’s voice was still grave. 

Julie looked up. 

“Ingram,” she said, “why don’t you ask 
me for a dance?” Her eyes were over 
bright. 

*“Tt’s a cousin’s privilege not to bother 
but to wait.” He paused. ‘‘ Your own senti- 
ments, remember.” 

“Oh, a week ago—on the ice! 
cold and cross that day.” 

“So Lumley pushed you about on a chair 
while I cut figures for half an hour. Quite a 
logical result.” 

“ Ingram —you are horrid !” Shestamped 
her foot again. 

Estcoit smiled. 
ing the lesson. 
show ?” 


I was 


“ Never mind, I’m learn- 
Who’s coming to this 
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“Everybody.” Julie’s voice was short. 
“The Clavertons, the Milbankes, heaps of 
people—and Sir John Lumley.” She shot 
the last arrow with keen design. 

Estcoit’s face changed, but the change 
was so swift and slight that it passed unseen. 
“Julie,” he said, and his voice struck in 
curiously calm. “Julie, I’m a lot older than 
you.” Julie frowned. ‘“ You don’t mind my 
saying things?” 


“Some things.” She held herself very 


straight, 
“ Well——”_ For once Estcoit was em- 
barrassed. He halted and looked at her. 


“Julie, we used to be good chums long ago, 
before you turned your hair up—-—” 

Julie looked at him uncertainly. “ Well?” 
she said. 

“Well, look here, to be straight —this 
Lumley ——” 

Julie set her lips. 
again. 

“You are a very little girl,” he went on 
slowly, “but people will not allow for that. 
This Lumley—look here, Julie, he’s not the 
sort of man who’s good enough for you. He’s 
a man who flirts with a pretty woman every 
day in the week and marries a rich one in the 
end.” 

Estcoit paused, and very slowly and deeply 
Julie blushed. 

“Julie, I mean this—I know it. Give me 
the tenth dance to show you understand.” 

There was an ominous pause. 

“Julie!” 

Julie’s eyes suddenly blazed. 

“Ingram,” she said, “I think you are the 
most detestable man on earth. I never want 
to speak to you again.” She turned and ran 
down the corridor, her pink frills flying. 

For a moment Estcoit’s face went blank. 
Then he pulled himself up. 

“Julie,” he called as she disappeared, 
“ll turn up for that tenth dance.” 


“Well?” she said 


III. 

It was one o’clock and Julie’s triumph was 
complete. It was the ninth dance on the pro- 
gramme and her fifth with Sir John Lumley. 

She waltzed once round the room slowly, 
and as she passed Estcoit leaning against the 
wall she looked up into her partner’s face. 
“’m tired,” she said audibly, “let’s sit out.” 

With great alacrity Lumley stopped. He 
was quite faultless in appearance and barely 
twenty-five. Julie had been assuring herself 
of the two facts all through the night. 

“Delighted! Our old place?” He had 
a tentative way of stressing words that was 
unique. 

Julie nodded and they strolled out into the 
hall. He was very unlike Ingram, there was 
no denying that. Besides, Ingram didn’t care. 
She lifted her head and passed behind the 
screen. 

She sank into the lower chair and sighed. 

“You aren’t sad?” Lumley bent down 
close to her. “You couldn’t be sad.” 

Her lashes fluttered. “ Why not ?” 
kept her gaze bent. 

He smiled. “ What has every man been 
telling you to-night with his eyes if not with 
his lips ?” 


She 
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His voice, low and full of intention, stirred 
her. Her sense of power suddenly woke. 
She returned his glance. 

“ve only had the opportunity of studying 
one person’s eyes,” she said. 

There was a challenge in her voice. 

Lumley had responded to many challenges 
inhis time. Very lingeringly he took her hand. 

“ And what have they said ?” 

Her hand fluttered and she blushed. 

Oh, I—I don’t know.” She gave a 
nervous laugh. 

“You don’t know ?” 

Lumley’s hand seemed suddenly very 
strong. She thought swiftly of how she could 
get away. Then she thought of Estcoit and 
the tenth dance. 

‘]—perhaps I guess,” she said. 

“Guessing is uncertain. Shall I tell you 
what they meant, what they mean?” Hedrew 
steadily nearer and Julie’s heart began to beat 
in quick uneasy throbs, ‘ They mean that I 
have never seen so sweet a face as yours, and 
that seeing it I want to touch it. Like this 
——” He suddenly lifted her hand and 
kissed it before she could speak. 

She rose tremblingly and walked from 
behind the screen. It was fortunate for 
Lumley that he did not see her eyes. 

He rose as well. He was puzzled and upset. 

“Miss Farr,” he said, “‘ Miss Farr, have 
I offended you?” 

Her back was towards him. She was 
staring straight before her with angry eyes. 

“Miss Farr, may I be forgiven? Give 
me some sign that I am to be forgiven ?” 
He touched her arm. 

She half moved, her lip quivering. Then 
quite suddenly she saw Estcoit cross the 
hall. Estcoit with his unmoved manner and 
enigmatical smile. The sight steeled her. 
She turned swiftly to Lumley, and her eyes 
were quite serene. 

“ You liked my face?” she said. There 
was a suggestion of nervous haste in her voice, 
but he didn’t hear. “ What do you think of 


this?” She lifted the miniature with its 
dazzling rim. 
“Think!” He looked from the painted 


face to hers and back again. 

“Would it do—instead?” Estcoit was 
drawing slowly near. Julie knew perfectly 
that her fresh voice carried across the dividing 
space. 

“What do you mean?” Lumley forgot 
everything but the moment and Julie’s eyes. 

“You'll understand if I repent.” Then 
she turned. ‘‘Oh, Ingram,” she said, 
“Ingram and the tenth dance.” 


IV. 

Estcoit sat alone at breakfast on the 
morning after the dance. He was helping 
himself to a second cup of coffee when Julie 
entered the room. 

Her rose-coloured frills were changed for 
a plain cloth frock, her face was pale, and 
there were dark rings beneath her eyes, His 
heart leapt at the sight of her, but he held out 
his hand with a studied smile. 

““T didn’t expect this. They tell me that 
Aunt Jane is still in bed.” 

‘“] knew you’d want to catch the ten- 
fifteen.” 

“So you decided to speed the parting 
guest ? Tea or coffee?” 

“Tea, please. My head aches.” 

There was a pause. Julie elaborately cut 
up her toast. 

“Did you hate the dance very much ?” 
she asked at length. 


Estcoit looked up. ‘‘My dear Julie, it 
was a most excellent dance.” 

Julie was silent. Her eyes smarted; a 
wild desire to break through his reserve 
shook her by its sudden force. She pushed 
back her chair. 

“Ingram,” she said unsteadily, “there is 
something I want you to do.” She was un- 
certain of her voice, but she knew desperately 
the point on which her mind was bent. 

“My dear Julie — anything.” Estcoit 
pushed back his chair as well. His manner 
was courteous in the extreme. 2 

“ll fetch it.” She was rather incoherent. 
“Tt is upstairs. I shan’t be long.” She 
hurried across the room. 

Estcoit closed the door softly behind her, 
then he crossed the room. He seemed to 
have forgotten that his breakfast was getting 
cold. He was looking out of the window 
when she came back. 

“This is it.” Her tone was a little breath- 
less. “I want you to post it for me. You 
are more reliable than anybody else.” She 
held out a packet carelessly made up and tied 
with a band of ribbon. It was addressed in 
a large defiant hand to Sir John Lumley at 
his rooms in town. 

Estcoit took it; then with an unusual 
lack of ceremony he turned his back. It was 
quite three minutes before he moved again, 
and then his face was studiously guarded from 
the light. 

“Don’t you think,” he said evenly, “that 
ribbon is rather—well, feminine for the 
post ?” 

Julie’s heart fell, She looked up for a 
second almost pleadingly. Then she spoke, 
and there was a little gasping drop in the 
ending of her words. 

** Seal it up for me at the office,” she said ; 
“opening doesn’t matter. It doesn’t even 
matter if you look inside.” She hurried the 
last words one upon the other. Then with- 
out a look in his direction she ran out of the 
room. And he was left standing—a blank 
expression on his face, the packet weighed 
uncertainly in the palm of his hand, 


V. 

It was a fortnight later and Estcoit sat at 
his desk, a society paper open before him, a 
telegram in his hand. The open page was 
headed ‘‘ Engagements of the Week,” and 
the first announcement seemed to interest him 
in a curious way ; his eyes reverted to it again 
and again. It published the engagement of 
Sir John Lumley to the widow of an Australian 
millionaire. He read it for the third time, 
then he turned to the telegram. 

“Come at once,” it ran, “I want you.” 
The signature was “ Julie.” 

At Cleeveden he was told that Miss 
Farr was in her own sitting-room and had 
ordered him to be shown up immediately he 
arrived, 

There was an inscrutable expression on 
his face as he mounted the stairs. 

The room was full of firelight and pink 
chrysanthemums. The flowers carried him 
back insensibly to the night of the dance. 

Julie rose from the depths of a big chair. 

“Ingram,” she said, ‘‘read this.” She 
held out a Morning Post. 

Estcoit took the paper. “1 think I have 
seen the thing elsewhere,” he said. Then he 
took her hand. It was very cold, he chafed 
it gently as he led her back to the fire. 

“Now,” he said kindly, “begin.” He 
walked to the mantelpiece and began studying 
the photographs one by one. 
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- - Julie sat down, a hand on either arm of 
the big chair. 

“Ingram,” she said desperately, “ there’s. 
one question that I’ve been living to ask you 
for the last week. I can’t wait a minute 
beyond now.” 

Estcoit was essentially considerate. He: 
didn’t turn round. ‘ Yes?” he said in an 
encouraging way. 

“ Ingram.” She forced her voice. 
“Ingram, did you post that packet that I gave 
you the day you left ?” 

There was a dead pause in which all the 
room seemed to wait, while Estcoit steeled’ 
himself. 

‘““T posted it an hour after I got to town,” 
he said. 

Julie covered her face and then let her 
hands drop, but her eyes were quite dry as. 
she turned them to where Estcoit stood. 

“ Ingram,” said she distinctly, “ I deserve 
it, every bit.” 

The simplicity of the words went straight 
to Estcoit’s heart. He half turned; but it 
was his nature to make doubly sure. He 
forced himself to turn back. 

‘““What was the meaning of it all?” he 
asked. 

‘Just, just that I thought you didn’t care. 
That I had looked forward to my birthday 
and to my dance, an that it all fell flat. 
Just, oh just that I wanted to make you sce 
that I, that somebody else——” 

Estcoit turned and walked the length of 
the room. His face was curiously perturbed. 
At the further end he paused. 

“Julie,” he said, “ I’ve cared for you for— 
oh for ever so long. I think you have always. 
known it in your heart.” 

There was another pause in which Julie 
caught her breath in a great gasp, then a 
moment in which she gave a little sob,‘ But 
the miniature ! ” she cried. ‘The miniature,. 
Ingram!” The enormity of the thing came 
back upon her witha rush. ‘And you knew, 
you knew that night, that he was engaged ?” 
She rose and looked at him. 

Estcoit met her eyes. “I had heard a 
rumour of it at the clubs,” he said. 

Without a word she dropped back into her 
chair, burying her face in her arm. 

In an instant Estcoit was by her side. 

“Julie,” he said, “look up. Julie, I’m 
not so useless as you think. Julie”—he put 
his arm about her shoulder—‘‘look up, dear, 
there’s something for you to see.” 

She buried her face still lower. He 
searched his pocket with an eager hand. 

“You told me that day that I might look 
inside the box.” 

Julie gave another sob. 

“Well, I looked inside.” 

The sobs ceased. 

*T looked inside, and on my own respon- 
sibility—knowing what I did and knowing 
you—I ventured to revise things.” 

He felt Julie suddenly stiffen and half raise 
her head. 

“T posted the packet ” - her head dropped 
back—‘ but I posted it minus one thing— 
minus this.” 

Julie sprang upright, tossing the hair out 
of her eyes. “Ingram!” she said, And it 
was the most expressive word she had ever 
spoken, 


Estcoit was bending close to her, a 
delicate ivory painting balanced in his 
hand. 


“T thought,” he said whimsically, “that 
Lumley couldn’t have a more suggestive pre- 
sent than an empty fraine.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


t was my pleasure to lunch the other day with a party of my 
brother journalists to meet the president and members of the 
American Society in London. Our host was Mr. Schenk, the 
chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, and we gathered to hear 
some account of the contemplated American Exhibition at the 
‘Crystal Palace in the summer of this year. It is thought by a 
number of enterprising Americans in London that it would not be 
a bad thing to give an exhibition at the Crystal Palace of the various 
time-saving apparatus with which American enterprise is so par- 
ticularly associated. ‘There is nothing better than a friendly con- 
versation to awaken one’s interest in such a scheme, and I certainly 
came away from that luncheon party feeling that it was a very good 
idea indeed, and that the Americans who come over in crowds for 
the coronation would be sure, in conjunction with many thousands 
of ‘ Britishers,” to rush to the Crystal Palace to see such an exhibi- 
tion as was described to us. 


o great, indeed, was my interest excited by this luncheon party 

that I determined the next day to visit the Crystal Palace. 

I had not entered this building for years, but I had always hada 

sentimental attachment to it. It recalled my earliest days of pan- 

‘tomime ; | remembered the delight with which I saw in childhood 

the wonderful tree from California, the facsimile of Shakspere’s 
house, the Courts of the Alhambra, and similar objects of interest. 


| once made the suggestion in print that it would be well to bring 
the Palace back again to its original position in Hyde Park. It 
seemed to me that it was so entirely unapproachable at Sydenham ; 
indeed, an American journalist who sat next me at the luncheon 
to which I have referred confessed that he had never been to the 
Crystal Palace althouzh he had been resident here for some years. 
In Hyde Park it would only take a small amount of space. It 
was not found unduly obtrusive when it stood there as the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Although John Ruskin disliked it two people 
of literary eminence praised it heartily enough; one of them was 
Leigh Hunt—whose Old Court Suburb has so recently been 
revived for us with so much charm and beauty by the firm of 
Freemantle—the other was Edward FitzGerald who, in. the new 
volume of Letters publ’shed the other day, has more than one good 
word for the glories of the “Crystal Palace” as it was called even 
un the Exhibition year. 
t the lunch one distinguished journalist recommended that the 
Crystal Palace Company should start a service of motor-c irs 
to the Palace from London. I cannot see how this would have 
the effect that is desired of carrying large masses of people. A 
““twopenny tube” is the essential need of the great building at 
Sydenham ; I felt that very much on my recent visit to the Palace. 
It cost me 5s. to begin with for tickets for myself and my com- 
panion—two “first-class returns with admission.” I found that the 
journey down took exactly half an-hour and the journey back to 
Ludgate Hill just on three-quarters. The conveyance had an oil 
dight flickering from the roof in much the same fashion as it may 
have flickered in the days when railway trains were first invented. 
Arriving at the Palace my first desire was to obtain the coup deil 
which delights one in all great buildings. To my great disappoint- 
ment this was not forthcoming. The whole centre of the Palace, 
that part which contains the orchestra and the stage, was boarded 
up for a circus. Here was disappointment number one.  Dis- 
appointment number two was in the children’s toy exhibition. I 
had imagined the whole of the central aisle of the Palace one 
mass of Christmas-tree and beautiful toy effects, a type of decoration 
in which the Germans are proficient. Instead of this the toy exhi- 
bition was relegated to the galleries and was very little more 
impressive than, say, the Lowther Arcade ; there were many 
excellent stalls for those who wished to buy toys for their children 
it is true, but none the less I was disappointed. 


did not go to any of the ‘‘side shows,” and no doubt they all 
provide a satisfying measure of entertainment for visitors. 
There is a pantomime, a concert, and nearly half the central avenue 


is given up to roller skating—to my regret. Altogether I was 


disillusioned. Nevertheless, I see what splendid opportunities this 
beautiful building at Sydenham affords, and I hope the American 
Exhibition, the progress of which I shall watch with unusual 
interest, will be a great success. 


n a recent letter | had something to say concerning the trend of 
English journalism. I heard a startling proposition from an 
expert in journalism the other day in reference to the trend of 
American journalism. I was discussing with him the splendid 
success which seem:d to be associated with the Sunday paper 
in New York and Chicago. I called his attention to the bulky 
issues of the New York World, the Herald, the Times, and the 
Journal on my table—huge rolls of paper containing hundreds of 
pictures, some remarkable letterpress, and presumably thousands of 
pounds worth of advertisements. My American friend admitted all 
this. He had been associated with one or other of these papers all 
his life; none the less he was a veritable Daniel come to judgment, 
for he declared that ten years or so would see the absolute collapse of 
Sunday journalism in America, and that these huge sheets with their 
abundance of reading matter were not destined for any great length 
of time to hold the attention of the multitude. The American, he 
said, was changing his habits ; he was going out into the country on 
Sundays, he was taking to golf and other out-door exercises, and 
when my friend was in New York a week or two ago he noticed 
that in some of the clubs the Sunday papers were absolutely 
untouched—they had not been turned over by asingle member. A 
year earlier each separate section of them was in the hands of one 
or other of these members. Well, we shall see what the future has 
in store. Maybe a prosperous Monday paper instead of a 
prosperous Sunday one. 


t may perhaps be taken as an indication of how little the British 
public cares about art to note the present reception given 
to the splendid exhibition at the New Gallery in Regent Street 
of the “Monarchs of Great Britain and Ireland.” I was unable 
to attend what are called the press view and the private view of this 
gallery. At the private view I should doubtless have found a 
fashionable crowd of people, but most of these, I imagine, came to 
admire one another’s frocks rather than the pictures. I could not, 
however, as I have said, attend that exciting function which took 
place on Show Saturday, but I went to the gallery on the following 
Saturday. In the interval there had been an unlimited amount of 
comment from all our art critics, some of whom took not less than 
two columns of the leading daily papers. It cannot be said that the 
exhibition lacked for advertisement ; most of the dramatic shows 
now running would give much for so splendid an acknc-vledgment on 
the part of the world of journalism. None the less there were not 
more than twenty or thirty people in the whole of the gallery on that 
Saturday afternoon, although ainong that small gathering I noted Sir 
Frederick Pollock and his daughter. 


his collection of kings and queens is indeed a most interesting 
and fascinating one ; many of these pictures have, | imagine, 
never been seen in London before. The series begins with a diptych 
of Richard II. For earlier monarchs there are, of course, no autho- 
rised presentations apart from old coins, but from Richard onward 
you may trace the whole growth of art from its cruder forms until you 
come to the reign of Henry VIII., who, with his son, Edward 
VI., was painted by Holbein. Thence we travel upwards through a 
genuinely artistic period crowned by such portraits as Vandyck’s 
Charles I. and Charles IJ., and Kneller’s later Stuarts. Thomas 
Gainsborough painted George III. and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
George IV. Only one monarch is missing in this gallery from the 
time of the second Richard downwards ; that is Edward V., the boy 
king who was murdered in the Tower. Of him no genuine portrait 
exists ; it would have had a pathetic interest to-day. In the same 
way, in these galleries at least, there is no portrait of one of King 
Henry VIII.’s wives, the unhappy Katherine Howard—tke five 
others are here. Altogether no more interesting experience could 
be possible, whether one is a lover of art or not, than a visit to 
the New Gallery just now. 
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CURRENT SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES. 


alone Surrey Union Foxhounds.—The Surrey 

Union Hunt, over which Mr. George 
Longman has presided first as joint master 
with Mr. T. H. Bennett and since the 
latter’s death at the beginning of last season 
as sole master, is fortunate in having so 
keen a sportsman as Mr. Longman at the 
head of affairs. The name of Longman 
whether in the hunting or the cricket field is 
equally well known and respected, and the 
hunt or the team which includes a member of 
the family is to be congratulated. 


‘The Surrey Union, a pack which was 

instituted just over IOI years ago, has 
without interruption hunted the county—part of 
which is now hunted by the Chiddingfold and 
part by the Burstow Hounds--round about 
Leatherhead, Guildford, Reigate, Dorking, 
down as far as Charlwood, and it also embraces 
the Ockley and Cranleigh districts as well as 
the country between Epsom and Wimbledon. 


particularly commend the 

above remarks to the atten- 
tion of shooting syndicates com- 
posed of gentlemen who have 
no interest in the county beyond 
the fact that their shooting is 
situated within its boundaries, 
and I feel sure that when these 
gentlemen really realise that the 
very existence of the hunt is at 
stake they will without hesita- 
tion give it their hearty support, 
especially if landlords could 
manage to be a little less 
stringent about keeping down 
rabbits. 


n the interest of this sport, 
which affects so large a 
proportion of farmers and others 
dependent to a large extent on 
the hunting man for the sale 
of his produce, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that nothing 
will be allowed to grow up 
which must sooner or later 
entail practically denuding 
the county of foxes and thus cause 
masters of hounds to give up in disgust, 
and hunting—the finest, most manly, and 
mest British of sports—to sink into 
decay. 


pus pack consists of about thirty-seven 

couples of bitches which are divided 
into two packs, the larger one being 
hunted by Mr. Longman himself on 
Tuesdays and the smaller by Kennett, 
the huntsman, on Saturdays. After 
Christmas they hunt three days a week 
and are then hunted alternate days by 
the master and Kennett. 


MRS. LONGMAN AND HER DAUGHTER, MARGARET 


Mrs. Longman is a daughter of the late Admiral Lord 


Frederic Herbert Kerr, fifth son of the 
6th Marquis of Lothian 


erhaps there are more foxes to be found 

in the country which lies on the hills 

between Leatherhead and Guildford, and 

particularly the Leatherhead end of the hills, 

though the country below Reigate and Dorking 

is undoubtedly considered the best for 
hunting. 


he one drawback to this fine old hunt 
has been the scarcity of foxes, and 
the reason can, I fear, be summed up in 
two words, “shooting interests.” There are, 
however, signs of a more liberal policy 
towards hunting becoming fairly general 
among shooting men within the boundaries 
of the hunt, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that it may be rapidly developed until it 
becomes a policy not of forbearance but of 
such active support as will show itself by 
allowing wild litters of cubs to be bred and 
reared in an absolutely natural way. This 
used to be the case in the good old days when 
the landed gentry all shot their own coverts, 
considered the life of a fox as even more 
sacred than that of a pheasant, and insisted on 
their preservation. 


he kennels are situated at Cobham 
Court, where they have been for 
fifteen years, and during thirteen seasons 
Mr. T. H. Bennett, who resided at Cobham 
Court, was sole master. 


IMR. LONGMAN’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 


On her favourite hunter 
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MR. G. H. LONGMAN 
Master of the Surrey Union Foxhounds 


| Be new kennels, for which tenders are now 

out, will be built at Great Bookham on 
Lord Ashcombe’s land, arrangements of a 
most generous nature having been made by 
his lordsh p which have been immensely appre- 
ciated by the hunt and which will, it is hoped, 
admit of the new kennels being ready to 
receive the hounds after this season. 


[pee principal followers of the hunt in 
addition to Messrs. H. K. and R. G. 
Longman, sons of the popular master, are 
J. B. Hankey and family, A. H. Tritton and 
family, H. Gordon Clark, Lord Foley, L. Paine, 
Mrs, Paine, Major Goulbourn, a late master, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aston, Mr. Mirrielees, Mr. 
Rickards (who was honorary secretary last 
season), and Mrs. Rickards, Mr. Justice 
Bucknill, Miss Hobson, Miss Margaret Field- 
ing, and the Misses Lambert of Effingham. 
This season Mr. Hue Williams has taken up 
the duties of honorary secretary. He is most. 
active, energetic, and efficient and will prove: 
invaluable to the hunt. 
f the farmers over whose land the pack 
hunts it is proverbial that they are as. 
sporting a lot as are anywhere to be found. 
Preserving foxes, they are ever ready to 
welcome hounds on to their land and to follow 
them so long as they are able to keep a horse 
which will carry them. Considering how 
good the Surrey farmers are, the absence of 
wire, and the number of freelances who: 
come down to hunt with this pack, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that all who follow them 
will do everything in their power to prevent 
damage to crops and fences and so support 
Mr. Longman in his meritorious endeayours 
to bring back the Surrey Union to some of 
its old glorics. H. Kennett, who has been 
buntsman since 1899, has been most of his 
life in the saddle, having begun his career in 
the hunting field with the South Hereford as. 
second whip in 1884. He is an excellent. 
huntsman and a first-rate rider. 
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THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE’S CLUMBER SPANIEL 
“ Dash of Hardwick” retrieving a rabbit 


Working Trials for Field Spaniels.—The 
first of the important spring field trials for 
sporting dogs was held recently over the 
estate of the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber 
Park. A goodly number of interested sports- 
men put up at the adjoining town of Worksop, 
a somewhat ungetatable centre, but as there 
were three days’ good sport and fortunately 
beautiful weather minor details of such sort 
did not count. Lieut.-Colonel Claude Cane, an 
enthusiastic lover of the spaniel, acted as one 
of the judges with Mr. W. W. Watts as his 
partner, and amongst the competing owners 
were many well-known personages in the 
doggie world. The Duchess of Newcastle sent 
a couple of her celebrated Clumber spaniels, 
but unfortunately not being on their best 
behaviour they could not secure either of the 
coveted trophies although they showed some 
very pretty work in the coverts and retrieved 
most excellently. 


The Handy Spaniel. -The utilisation of 
the spaniel for the double purpose of finding 
game for the gunner to shoot and then retriev- 
ing it when shot marks the breed as a general 
utility one, and especially suitable to the sports- 
man of moderate means or one who, having 
only a small shoot, does not wish to incur the 
heavy expense of keeping both pointers and 
retrievers. That spaniels can be broken to 
fill this dual purpose these trials yearly show, 
but the question must then be faced whether 
the dogs could do themselves justice in a long 
day’s shooting, and here but little evidence is 
adduced. Of course a fresh dog can be put 
down to relieve one which has done his share 
of work ; this means, however, increasing the 


kennel. Then comes the query, if two or 
three brace are to be kept whether the 
spaniels are the best. That they are merry 
little fellows, keen as mustard, and companion- 
able to a degree is much in their favour. 


Imported Foxes.—The farmers in some 
of the less fashionable of our hunting countries 
are complaining rather bitterly at the custom 


MR. C. WATTS’S FIELD SPANIEL, 
CROSS SANDY” 


Winner of the Maiden Stakes 


““HOAR 


that has spread there of late years of importing 
foxes, some from France and some from Scot- 
land. Yet they have only themselves to blame 
for this “alien emigration” as it has come to 
be called, for I happen to know for a fact that 
though they promised faithfully a season or 
two ago, and promised faithfully every season 
for that matter, that they would and will hold 
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THE FINAL TIE FOR THE LONDON CHARITY CUP—CLAPTON v. 
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SPANIEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS AT CLUMBER PARK 
The judges, Lieut.-Colonel Claude Cane and Mr. W. W. Watts, on the field 


foxes sacred, they have wilfully destroyed them 
in great numbers. It is rather hard, therefore, 
that the masters of hounds who have done 
their best for these farmers and then been 
thus shabbily treated should now be found 
fault with for taking somewhat extreme 
measures to ensure at any rate moderately 
good sport. They would willingly have paid 
handsome compensation for any damage that 
might have been done by foxes bred in the 
country, but as the farmers—judging at least 
from their unsportsmanlike action—would not 
take the masters at their word, the masters 
have been compelled to take the matter into. 
their own hands by getting foxes from abroad. 
Of course such foxes seldom, if ever, show 
anything like the amount of sport shown by 
foxes that, so to speak, know their way about). 
for the little red Frenchman is at the best of 
times inclined to prove a shirker when asked. 
to face the open. 


The Third Test Match.—The unwisdom: 
of counting one’s cricket eggs before they are- 
hatched was well shown in the third test 
match. During the early part of Mr. Mac- 
Laren’s second innings, when it was assumed 
that the Australians would have to make at 
least 350 to win, the English press with 
hardly an exception declared that victory for 
Mr. MacLaren’s eleven was practically 
assured. As it turned out the breaking down 
of Barnes and Blythe was an irretrievable 
blow which practically made the Australians. 
a present of the game, but even had these 
two bowlers been in their best fettle it was 
never an absolute certainty that they could 
have dismissed the Australians for less than 350. 
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“THE TATLER” 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 
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ale 


NEW YEAR PRIZE 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


‘en years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 
known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
che last three or four months THe TaTLer has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
As THe TATLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 


for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. 


were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€30, £15, and 
& 5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 

Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THe TaTLEeR 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. : 

As this is essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs are the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershive Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 


early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 
(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order. 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of — 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or legging-. 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap. 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches. 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 
‘bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or leather. 

Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 

General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January }, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
-will be considered. 


N 
N 


Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and nct 
to send them in all together at the end. This will enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be printed 
with the conditicns each week in “ The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


January 29 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will te 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final. 

The designs may be done either in watet colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 

All designs are to be addressed— 

Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of “‘ The Tatler,” 


Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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R. WEEDON 


GROSSMITH’S DRESSER 


About to put on a waistcoat 


aire the outsider who casually visits a 

theatrica! friend in the latier’s dressing- 
room the dresser, if noticed at all, is seldom 
more than an uninterest’ng individual who 
comes down to the stage door to show the 
visitor up to the room and, if the visitor and 
visited are of the pours out a 
whisky and soda or fetches it ready con- 
co ted from the bar in the front of the house. 
As to his or her characteristics and _possi- 
bilitits, who the dresser is in private life, 
what he or she does during the daytime and 
what is paid for dressing, the outsider knows 
little or nothing. Yet there is no more 
interest ‘ng institution among the many forms 
of theatrical employ nent. 

It would be as d fficult to locate the origin 
of the dr-sser as that of, say, the army recruit. 
The one source from which he or she might 
hb: expected to com2 is the one from which 
they very rarely do come ; that is to say, from 
tye ranks of domestic service. The dresser’s 
nearest equivalent in ordinary life is a valet 
or lady’s maid, but those who have held such 
a position are met with fiw and far between 
in dressing-rooms of theatres. An ex-valet 
who has hada little diffi ulty about his charac- 
ter or who is morried and keeps a small shop, 
or an ex-lady’s maid who has preferred matri- 
mo'vy to domestic service, may sometimes 
be found “dressing” in a theatre. In rare 
cases a well-to-do actor utilises his man 
servant as dresser or an actress does the 
same with her maid, but as a rule the man 
servant or mail servant employed in the 
prosperous actor’s or actress’s home would 
regard th:atrical dressing as derogatory and 
look upon the dresser as an inferior being, 
although, on the other hand, many dressers 
would not condescend to enter domestic 
service. There are old stagers who have 
“dressed” for years, some whose fathers or 


male sex, 


SOME FACTS 
ABOUT 
THEATRE DRESSERS. 


mothers “ dressed ” before them. Some have 
been promoted (or otherwise) to the dressing- 
room from the stage, have begun their 
theatrical career as stage “hands” or supers 
or even actors. Among the far larger number 
—those whose theatrical experience has 
been limited to dressing-rooms—I have met 
ex-clerks, clerks still employed in the day- 
time, house painters, messengers in Govern- 
ment offices, pensioned soldiers, and City 
waiters. Many are engaged as packers in 
newspaper offices or in wholesale newsagents, 
where they begin work soon after midnight. 
Sometimes your dresser is a mystery ; you 
cannot make out what he does, if anything, 
outside the theatre until perhaps you happen 
to mention that you want to hire or buy a 
piano or to sell a dog, when he may offer his 
advice or assistance, proving to be a piano 
tuner or dog fancier. Among the women 
dressers there is less variety, many of them 
being wives or daughters of men employed in 
the same theatre who have never had any 
other employment. 

The dresser’s recognised emolument in 
West-end theatres is 2s. a performance, but 
two well-known London managers, taking 
advantage of the laws of supply and demand, 
pay only Is. 61. In addition the actor or 
actress is supposed to give a “tip” every 
treasury night varying from Is. to 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
a week. A dresser is usually in entire charge 
of a room, having “ to look after,” in one case, 
only a “star,” and in another, perhaps, eight 
or more “extra” ladies or gentlemen; even 
the “super” room has its dressers. From 
the point of view of dignity the former is 
more desirable, but the larger dressing-rooms, 
on account of the “tips,” is much more re- 
munerative, and dressers are not troubled 
with false pride. Thus with eight perform- 
ances a week the utmost, including presents, 
that can be made out of dressing (except in 
very rare cases of being permanently salaried 
by a big actor-manager) is about £1 6s. a 
week. 

But the dresser’s position is as precarious 
as that of an actor; the engagement may 
last many months and it may only last 
three or four weeks, so that it cannot be 
regarded as more than a m:ans of increas- 
ing a slender income. But some dressers 
manage to find regular employment in the 
theatre in the daytime, and some have been 
known to graduate from the dressing-room 
to something better—a clerkship in the box 
office or manager’s office, for instance. Two 
of the best-paid positions in theatrical man- 
agement have lately been held in West-end 
theatres by men who began as dressers. The 
dresser’s experience is apt to be very varied. 
In one piece he may have nothing but frock 
coats or dress suits to deal with, in another, per- 
haps, gorgeous uniforms of a mediaeval period, 
togas and sandals in a classical play, or an 
eccentric burlesque or pantomime dress, The 
female dresser may be one week lacing up 
elaborate modern ball gowns and a few weeks 
later pulling out the skirts of a ballet dancer 
or adjusting the hood of a nun. The lacing-up 
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TARE LAPEER. 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT'S DRESSER 
At Daly's Theatre 


is sometimes an arduous task, in the case of a 
lady of stout proportions who will not confess 
to the physical disability involving consider- 
able irritation on the part of the actress and 
physical strength in that of the dresser. 
Moreover, in some cases a woman has to be 
responsible for the safety of hundreds of 
pounds worth of jewellery. The dresser has 
to know exactly how every pirt of a cos- 
tume should be worn and to sce that it is 
so worn b fore the actor or actress goes on 
the stage, and is often consulted about the 
“ make-up.” 

A very luxurious dressing-room ménage 
was that of Mrs. Langtry in A Royal Neck- 
face. She haJ the assistance of no less than 
three dressers, and her passage from her room 
to the staze was like a royal progress, one 
holding up her skirt or train and the others. 
bearing cloak or fan or “ make-up” acces- 
sori:s for use in the w.ngs. Mrs. Langtry’s 
dresser-in-ch ef at the Imp rial—who, by the 
way, like Miss Ell.n Terry’s, has travelled 
many thousands of miles with her mistress on 
both s ‘des of the Atlantic —probably beat the 
dressing record in the marvellous “quick 
ch ngs” by which Marie Antoinette had to 
be transfigured in the wings into the gay 
Mdlle. D’Oliva in a few minutes. There 
are many sid s to the character of the theatre 
dresser. He, or she, is often a severe critic 
of acting as seen mainly fiom the wings, and 
could, and does sometimes, give actors hints: 
well worth taking. The “regulars,” as dis- 
tinguished from casual dressers, can often tell 
interesting anecdotes of distinsuished actors 
o- actresses whom they have served, sometimes 
more amusing than complimentary. They 
are a versatile race; I have even known a 
dresser “go on” in an emergency in a small 
company and give a very good performance 
of a small character part. 


IeHE  FEAIIEISI§ 


GOLFING NOTES. 


\Vbet constitutes the peculiar fascination of 

golf is a question often asked, and 
many more or less successful attempts have 
been made to answer it. The hitting of a ball 
with an instrument of som: sort is so much an 
inst nct with mankind as not to require an 
explanation, but why certain ways of doing 
this with certain kinds of instruments and 
certain dispositions of the surroundings should 
be so diabolically fascinating to all ages and 
classes of people are matters that seem to 
defy analysis. 


| is an extremely complex business, but 
there is one feature of golf which un- 
doubtedly contributes largely to the grip it has 
of civilised mankind. It arvuses the com- 
bativeness of the player, not, as in all other 
athletic games of ball, so much against other 
individuals as against himself, the ball, and 
the blind forces of nature. “The game,” as 
one Scottish player expressed it, “is aye 
fechtin’ against ye.” Ifyou miss or if you fail 
to do what you intend it is entirely your own 
f.ult, or the lie of the ball, or the club, or the 
wind, or something. It is not the fault of the 
opponent. The ball is not bowled at you as 
in cricket, volleyed at you as in tennis, nor a 
common object of attack as in football. There 
it lies for you to hit as you design, or miss or 
mar, as may be, but whatever you do it is 
entirely your own doing, 


[t is this probably more than anything else 

that gives golf its fatal attraction. Failure 
tiles the player so; it is a personal affront. 
Success elates him correspondingly ; “alone 
I did it.” Another thing is that it looks so 
smple and is so difficult. A guod stroke 
looks so natural, a bad one so absurd. The 
old Scot who missed a short putt and said 
“*If ye could aye dae a’thing ye wantit there 
wad be nae fun in’t” undoubtedly expressed 
the alpha and omega of this side of golfing 
philosophy. 


[phe English season at Biarritz is now well 

commenced, although the chief golfing 
events do not take place till March. Lying 
as it does in the bight of the Bay of Biscay, 
where the Pyrenees come right down almost 
to the sea’s edge, Biarritz is subject in the 
winter months to sudden storms and snaps of 
extreme cold, and it is not till March that the 
climate becomes warm and reliable. The 
golfer whose chest is not as sound as a bell 
will fare better at Pau till March is in, but if 
he is sound then let him choose Biarritz for 
winter quarters, 


Fa one thing it is by the sea, which all 

golfers love, and a sea the like of which 
is never seen by the Bass Rock or even in 
St. Andrews Bay itself. The winter golfer 
at Machrihanish or Islay, if there be any 
such, may see something like it, but there isa 
size and a grandeur about the big roller of the 
Bay of Biscay not seen elsewhere. 


he neighbourhood of Biarritz is also more 
interesting than that of Pau. Bayonne 

with its two rivers meeting in it, its quaint 
streets, its fortifications, and its cathedral, is 
only a tram ride away. Hendaye and Fuen- 
terrabia on the Spanish frontier make a 
charming day’s excursion, and Pasajes with 
its picturesque land-locked harbour and San 


Sebastian are also within easy reach. The 
roads are now usually excellent for motoring 
or cycling. 


Ape president of the Biarritz Golf Club is 

Mr. E. A. Hambro and the captain 
this year is Baron de Tuyll. Mrs. Hambro 
is president of the ladies’ committee. The 
club manager, Lieut.-Colonel Vetch, Villa des 
Quatre-Sceurs, is always most courteous in 
giving intending visitors to Biarritz any 
information, 


eter Paxton, who has been resident pro- 
fessional at Tooting Bec for some years, 

has been appointed in the same capacity to 
the Hanger Hill Golf Club, Ealing. The 
Hanger Hill club are to be congratulated on 
so excellent an appointment, for Paxton, 
besides being personally a most worthy and 


PETER PAXTON 


Who is leaving Tooting Bec for Hanger Hill 


popular man, is a good player and an expert 
clubmaker and greenkeeper. Much sym- 
pathy will be extended to Tom Dunn, whose 
delicate health has forced him to relinquish 
the post which he has held since the formation 
of the club with great acceptance. 


umour has it that Mr. Walter J. Travis, 
the American amateur champion, is to 
enter this year for our own amateur and open 
championships. Mr. Travis paid a visit to 
this country Jast summer and made a most 
favourable impression both personally and as 
a golfer, and as he has been doing great 
things in America since his return his _per- 
formance in our championships will excite 
great interest. Mr. Travis plays with the 
new Haskell ball, which appears to have 
gained more popularity in the United States 
than here. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


‘TD ing-pong” has crossed the Channel, and 

our Gallic neighbours, if reports be 
true, have taken the little celluloid pill to 
their hearts. With characteristic distrust of 
English spelling they call the game “ pingue 
pongue,” and many invitation cards to “ five 
o’clocker” bear the mystic words upon their 
left-hand corner. The game is much more 
likely to appeal to the French than the 
English temperament. We prefer a game 
with what the “ Private Secretary” called 
“a real hard knock ” in it. 


here is likely to be trouble over the 
arrangements for the international match. 
Already complaints and suggestions are heard, 
and the Royal Liverpool Club’s programme 
will in all probability be modified before the 
date of the match. These complaints would 
never have been heard had the Royal and 
Ancient club itself instituted the match and 
made the regulations, as it should have done. 
{t remains to be seen whether the champion- 
ship delegates will assent to the match as an 
annual fixture and whether it will come under 
their jurisdiction. 


here is golf in Egypt. At Helouan, 
sixteen miles south of Cairo, a flourish- 
ing club has been established under the 
very shadow of the Pyramids. There is, of 
course, no grass ; one plays on the sand and 
tees one’s ball with what may be the dust of 
the Pharaohs just as at Rome it may be 
composed of the clay of the imperial Ceesar. 
The golf, if not first-class, is from all accounts 
amusing, but the small sharp stones in the 
sand are ruin to wooden clubs, while the salt 
of the desert rusts iron very quickly, Mr. 
A. F. Macfie, who has been at Helouan, says 
that “anyone wishing a perfect climate, lots 
of shooting and antiquities, a few fleas and 
mosquitoes, and excellent golf of an entirely 
novel description, would do well to make ar- 
rangements for a sojourn there from November 
till March.” 


eee Braid, the open champion, is going to 

America on a five months’ tour; he 
will start immediately after the open champion- 
ship. 


Apes amateur championship of India has 

lately been decided at Calcutta, when 
Mr. A. F. Simson beat Mr. Norman Macbcth 
in the final by two up and one to play. 
Amongst the competitors were H. J. Whig- 
ham, the war correspondent, who has been 
twice amateur champion of America, and 
Mr, J. P. Henderson, a player who has often 
made a good appearance in our own 
championship. 


he golf reporter frequently writes in “a 
mysterious way,” but the palm for 
guileless innocence is easily borne off by the 
Californian gentleman who recently inter- 
viewed Alex Smith, the well-known profes- 
sional. The following appeared immediately 
afterwards in a San Francisco paper :— 

On the authority of Alex’Smith, the professional golf 
player, it is stated that A. T. C. Waterous of this city 
broke the world's record in golf. Smith and Waterous 
were in a party at the links of the County Club. Smith's 
score was forty-three while that of Waterous was thirty- 
seven, one point less than it is possible to make (sic). 
Waterous is a society young man, and though he learned 


the game here and has played considerably on local links 
he has never made any unusual records, 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


have been reading with a sigh of envious 
longing of the lovely toilettes worn by 
our sisters and cousins across the Channel 
among the roses and oleanders of Nice and 
Monte Carlo. How can we, hurried as we 
are from one extreme of cold or heat to the 
other, do anything like justice to our schemrs 
in the matter of dress ? We may indulge our 
taste one day, perchance, in an exquisite three- 
quarter coat made in the very latest style 
decreed by fashion, sugyesting a veritable 
orgie of cosy comfort with its fur lining and 
ample collar, and may go to sleep with a rosy 
prospect of a series of frost-bound days before 
us when we can disport our cherished pur- 
chase—picked up, perhaps, at a sacrifice fiom 
the sales—and, alas, we open our eyes upon 
one of those exquisite heaven-given days 
when it is a crime to sit with the window 
shut and a disgrace to be seen abroad ina 
fur. We may ransack our wardrobes for our 
lightest and most springlike attire, and lay out 
a little fortune on a demi-saison hat with a 
delicate suggestion of lovely weather about 
it, and behold the heavens are opened, 
and London —capricious, uncompromising 
London—is half hidden in a sheet of blinding 
rain and covered with a carpet of such mud as 
only our great metropolis is guilty of. 
Bt in the more favoured spots of 
the earth, separated from us by 
but a few hours’ journey comparatively 
speaking, the newest and_ loveliest 
costumes may be worn at discretion 
—worn out, in fact, before Dame 
Fashion has grown tirel of her lates: 
craze. And yet, curiously enough, one 
sees extremes of all sorts there, It 
is curious how eagerly some people 
don furs after five o’clock when there 
is a suggestion of chill in the air, 
although one cannot but think it is 
more from coguetterie than any real 
necessity and as an effective finish to 
the pretty spring toilettes, though it 
cannot be denied that sojourners on 
the Céte d’Azur have had their spell 
of bad weather, too. 


saw a handsome three-quarter coat 

desizsned for Cannes —charming 
Cannes, where everyone is acquainted 
with each other and meet half-a-dozen 
times a day on the golf links, the 
Cercle Nautique, or at one or other of 
the social functions which are given 
daily and nightly. It was of the palest 
powder-blue das uni, a thin light 
cloth, dzen entendu, and actually finished 
with a heavy border of black fox. The p inted 
turned-back cuffs were composed of the same 
fur as was also the wide collar, the latter com- 
pleted by a three-inch edging of ermine. As 
a sufficiently striking contrast an afternoon 
gown for the same wearer was of tinted 
Alencon lace over soft cream satin, the bodice 
made with a simulated under bodice of the 
same lace, and both run through with three 
lines of narrow turquoise 4é0é velvet tied in 
front in tiny bows, the ceinture being of soft 


satin of the same shade finished behind 
with long ends of black chiffon caught with 
jet ornaments. Chiffon created the small 
V - shaped transparent yoke, likewise man- 
chettes, over which the sleeves were slashed 
up and caught again with wee turquoise 
velvet straps fastened with minute paste 
buckles. The skirt was perfectly plain with 


COSTUME FOR THE RIVIERA 


a succession of little lace flounces from hem 
to knee, and the hat designed to wear with 
it was a wide flat écru straw encircled with 
a full wreath of forget-me-nots and touches 
of black velvet. 


Riviera gown is the subject of our sketch 

on this page, and is carried out in the 

new white zibeline © cloth, which is very 
popular at present, both bolero and skirt 
being trimmed with narrow green silk braid 
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with a white spot and caught with paste 
buttons. An empiecement of lace over sati: 
is cunningly inserted in the skirt, and the same 
fabric composes the full manchet'es and vest; 
while the toque is of pale pink roses and 
actumn leaves. 


@ic of the most interesting items of the 

toilette to my mind, and one which 
curiously enough is very rarely touched upon 
in a fashion article, is the chaussure. Why 
the fashion chronicler does not devote more 
space to this all-important point I am at a 
loss to say, considering that from our earliest 
days—the days of our first pockets, when we 
looked forward to our teens as an exaltcd 
state of existence to be eagerly desired—we 
have been taught the good old maxim that 
the lady is known not by her sartorial and 
millinerial triumphs but by her boots and 
gloves. On these two points, however, we 
are usually strangely and severely silent. As 
a matter of fact the well-dressed woman is more 
than particular as to what boots and shoes she 
appearsin. She adheres to a style in foot-gear 
as closely as she may toa style in dress, and she 
studies the subject of short or long toes, high 
or low heels, and plain or “brogued ” uprfers 
as carefully as she plans the shape of her 
hat. One of the most important features of the 
coming season will be the gold shoe, which 
promises to be quite ubiquitous for evening 
wear. I must own | am personally a trifle 
doubtful as to its qualifications, but provided 
our costumes are distinguished this season by 
as much gold as heretofore it will certainly 
provide a pretty finish to a costume. With 
this exception black, white, and bronze shocs 
will be @ /a mode, coloured ones having been 
relegated in smart circles to the “back seat,” 
and this is, J think» 
by no means to be 
deplored. Another 
interesting point to 
be observed is the 
simplicity of their 
decoration. | Most 
people will content 
themselves with a 
diamond drop ona 
p'ain court shoe, and 
certainly nothing 
is in better style. 
Small rosettes will 
also be very much 
worn, and I need 
hardly add that the 
buckle will have a 
place, especially 
those in past and 
silver or cut steel—preferably small and nea‘ 
—while all who possess old-fashioned buckles 
of quaint-make culled from an ancestral pair 
of shoes may consider themselves doubly 
lucky and exceedingly to be envied. 


t is curious how absolutely the brown shoe 
or boot has disappeared for town wear, 
Country people still cling to it from habit 
or other reasons, but London has long 
ago learnt to know it no more. Those 
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who took a pair of b own boots to the seaside 
last summer were distressed to find themselves 
confronted at every turn by ’Arry and ’Arr et 
seated on the sands with new brown soles 
turned outwards towirds the sea and uppers 
of an uncompromising shade suggesting some- 
thing between satinwood and mahogany. I 
still maintain, however, that a good brown 
pair may be worn with perfect impunity in the 
country lanes, provided they are of the best 
make and, of course, carefully selected as 
regards colour. 


pores subject to which I should like to 
return is the spring paletots. We are 

naturally inclined to discard anything in the 

shape of an overcoat directly the sun 

begins to make itself pleasantly felt, 

and our one idea for the time being 

is the coat and skirt. Nevertheless, 

when the Riviera sends home its 

contingent of winter visitors they will 

doubtless be glad to don _ their 

pretty light surtouts which have done 

good service abroad and are by no 

means in a condition to be dis- 

carded. I saw several new designs 

for spring coats a little while ago, 

one of which was a pale soft shade 

of grey faced cloth trimmed at the 

bottom with three wide /lo¢/an¢ straps 

lined with oyster-pink silk and piped 

with grey velvet with a deep triple 

yoke, the three layers at the edge 

being piped and lined as I have 

described, as was the triple-cape 

collar. The coat could either be 

fastened across on one side with a 

couple of big opalesque buttons or 

turned back in wide revers of 

oyster-pink velvet adorned with an 

appligué of grey cloth. 


A nother design was of white cloth 
z outlined with two or three rows 
of narrow golden-brown velvet and 
very simply made, but both of these 
were of the description which suggests 
a driving rather than a walking coat. 
Tan and biscuit shades will also hold 
their own, and a plain black satin- 
faced cloth trimmed in various ways 
is always smart and “ladylike,” if I 
may be permitted the use of that 
dear, dignified old expression which 
was the highest term of praise in the 
days of our mothers and grand- 
mothers. 


@x second sketch represents a 
lovely dinner toilette of mauve 
mousseline de soie and panels of 
black sequined net, the bodice being 
adorned with a chain of mauve satin 
bows caught with paste ornaments. 


y the way, I must tell you about the won- 
derful trousseau Lady Helen Stavordale 

has had made ; her wedd ng gown was quite 
a chef @euvre. It was fashioned of rich 
ivory satin duchesse with applications of satin 
a‘ranged in such a manner as to simulate 
elaborate Louis love knots outlined with 
slver and was profusely trimmed with some 
beautiful Brussels lace. The vest was of 
tucked mousseline de soiz and her veil was 
of Brussels lace caught with a huge diamond 


dagger. 


AB urquoise-blue has figured a great deal in her 

lovely and extensive trousseau; she has a 
particular enchant for this colour, which suits 
her admirably, and for turquoises as well, of 


which she has some particularly beautiful 
specimens. One of her most exquisite evening 
gowns was of white satin with a flight of natural 
coloured swallows embroidered upon the 
shoulder right across to the hem. Another 
was a very pretty Watteau tea frock—not a tea 
gown be it understood—of pompadour brocade 
with a lovely dergére pattern in pink and blue 
flowers and ribbon, the skirt was flounced to the 
waist with old lace vo/an¢s, the bodice draped 
with lace and distinguished with a big lace 
collar, while a turquoise-blue sash tied at the 
waist floated on long ends behind. 


I saw, too, three sweet little crépe de chine 
blouses made as simply as possible—one of 


A CHARMING DINNER GOWN 


turquoise-blue with guipure collar and yoke, 
another of a deep La France pink with yoke 
and collar of tucked net and Alencon lace, 
and another of ivory with écru guipure and 
point d’esprit. They were tucked in front and 
made entirely without lining. - 


saw a tea gown, too, made entirely of ivory 

insertion and lace, falling in the style of 

a loose Empire coat over a fitting gown of 

ivory silk ; a turquoise sash of soft Liberty silk 
tied underneath was veiled by the lace. 


he bridesmaids’ dresses, which were abso- 
lutely lovely, too, were composed of 
white quicksilver silk, the skirts tucked perpen- 
dicularly and adorned with a deep draped 
volant of old lace at the foot headed with 
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crossed crescents of sable. The bodices were 
pouched with wide lace collars trimmed 
with sable and soft falls of tace outlining 
the vest, which was carried out in chiffon 
adorned with narrow alternating bands 
of ivory panne and gold gauze ribbon, the 
ceintures being of cloth of gold. The bodices 
were cut ina little square in front with butterfly 
lace collars behind and the elbow sleeves were 
finished with a flounce of lace and crescents 
of sable. Round their necks were narrow 
gold ribbons with the pretty jewelled bird 
brooches given them by the bridegroom, each 
of which was different. They wore long 
biscuit suede gloves and bronze shoes and 
white French beaver hats. 


t is astonishing how many of one’s 
friends are laid up in one way or 
another with little minor ills due to 
sudden changes of weather and so 
on. We do not want to discuss our 
livers, but nevertheless we suffer 
many things because of them, and 
early spring is undoubtedly the time 
when we become most aware of their 
existence. A capital means of keeping 
oneself in sound health during these 
trying times is to take a small wine- 
glass of Rubinat Water about twice 
aweek. To usea decidedly hackneyed 
expression a bottle of this mineral 
water is worth its weight in gold, and 
1 am inclined to think that no home 
medicine chest should be without it. 
It is particularly distinguished by its 
richness in sulphate of soda, and so 
long as you take it, with discretion 
of course, you will be absolutely free 
from these “liver complaints” which 
make life a positive burden to us all 
for the time. Messrs. E. Gallais and 
Co., Ltd., are the sole importers of 
this valuable water as they are of 
the well-known St. Raphael Wine. 
ya speaking of the St. Raphael 
Wine, what a wonderful boon it 
has proved itself to be ever since it was 
first imported into this country. Those 
who have really suffered acutely frcm 
the enervating effects of a bad 
attack of anemia 
and know the 
misery of it will be 
able to appreciate 
its extraordinary 
virtues. Not only 
has it been proved 
to have wonderful 
tonic qualities but 
excecdingly favour- 
able to the process 
of digestion, and | 
have known it build 
up a debilitated constitution as if by magic, 
Added to this it is exceedingly palatable, so 
that there is very little difficulty in inducing 
either a young girl or an invalid to take it. 
DELAMIRA. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

BiackBirD.—Thank you for your kind and interesting 
letter. Your little boy would look lovely as the “ Blue 
30oy” after Gainsborough. A suit of blue satin, buckled 
shoes, and a large hat would complete his costume, and 
judging from his photograph and description the result 
should be all that you desire. 

MortHeEr.—Get a bottle of Sanitas. It is one of the 
best nursery disinfectants and is exceedingly agreeable ; 
as far as regards smell I don't think you can possibly 
object to it. I should like you to try the Ganish chin- 
strap from Mrs. Adair, 90, New Bond Street, as you are 
troubled with an increasing double chin. It is really a 


wonderful cure and only costs £1 1s, You should consult 
her personally if possible. 


